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AT, REST. 
_ BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

Fold her hands; cross her feet; 
Leave her to her slumber sweet, 

She hath éarned it well. 
Every day for many years, 
Cause had she for bitter tears, 

And they daily fell. 


See the hollows in her cheek, 

Marks of woe she could not speak, 
See her sunken eye. 

Worn and wasted is her frame, 

None too soon her slumber came— 
Touch her tenderly. 


Hard and loneiy was her fate, 
Life for her was desolate ; 
Filled with yearnings vain. 
_ Sympathy and loving care. 
Wake her not again. 
Often bas she slept before, 
Dreaming all her griefs were o’er, 
Life and trouble past! 
But from each delusive sleep, 
Evermore she woke to weep— 
Peace is her's at last. 


All she trusted faithless proved, 

Every creature that she loved 
Died, or died to her. 

Fold her hands; cross her feet; 

Lay her, robed all white and sweet, 
In the sepulchre. 





EVENTS IN BERLIN. 
BY THE REV. GEO. PRENTICE. 
On the 18th of the past month a great re- 
view occurred here, to which, with about thirty 
thousand other curious’ persons, I went. I had 
seen the King of Prussia several times and the 
Kaiser, Alexander IL., had given me a very hand- 
some bow in return for one I made to him as 
the emancipator of millions of serfs; the royal 
princes were familiar to my eye, and the various 
other notabilities likewise, so that it was not lion 
hunting which led me away a mile and a half 
from. home that pleasant morning. The gracious 
King of Prussia was doing his best to entertain his 
imperial guest from Russia, and a part of the en- 
tertainment was a review of all the troops in and 
about Berlin. We reached the spot about an 
hour before the review began, and secured, at the 
cost of five groschens, a position whence the en- 
tire scene could be easily witnessed. The troops 
had not yet appeared, but the spacious review 
ground was kept clear by the entire police force 
of the city, 2,500.men. Presently the different 
regiments appeared, some passing in near us, and 
others moving along distant paths until, foot, 
horse and artillery, we had thirty thousand of the 
best Prussian troops drawn up before us. They 
come without music and do not..even keep step; 
why should they*waste anything on the people? 
When the review really comes on, all this will be 
changed. ' 
-But now the great men and the mighty men are 
arriving one by’one. ‘There ‘is Moltke, the great 
strategist of the last year’s campaign. Ho js tg 
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done. 


big here. 
A CHURCH. 


over me, when our coaches pulled up before a 
modern looking church, with an Italian campanile. 
This is the Friedenskirche, he says. The Church 
of Peace, how refreshing the very name sounds! 
We get out, and enter gladly through the strait 
gate that admits but one at a time. We walk on, 
and presently see a picture of Christ on the exte- 


| rior wall of the church, protected : from, the yin 


fresco, and seen at the proper distance is very 
sweet in its calm and solemn grace. We enter a 
kind of forecourt. On the right wall as you front 
the church is a fresco of Aaron and Hur holding 
up the hands of Moses. It is not very striking in 
itself, but how fine a suggestion to those who 
worship there of the spirit in which worship 
should be rendered. On the left side, sculptured 
in white marble, is Christ in the grave, with Mary 
kneeling over him. Death is indeed on that re- 
clining form, but a sorrow worse than death 
spreads over the face of the stricken mother. There 
is no intruded motto or text here; none is need- 
ed, for, of themselves the words come; ‘* Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul, also.” 
Directly in-front of the church, but with his back 
towards it, and looking over the level and perfect 
lawn which they name Morty, stands a colossal 
bronze Christ, copied from Thorwaldsen’s famous 
work now in Copenhagen. What sweetness, 


perfection, are here combined! 


would be impossible. And how fitting such 
sentiment as a preparation for worship. 


the canopy of the altar. They are of Siberia 


us sitdown in one of these chairs that take th 
place of pews, and rest a moment. While w 





just come from the beautiful grounds around tha 









hs bronze tint, and a 
gy w* many wrinkles. There comes 
ele’ erect figure, riding along with 
next ® *’ase and many bows. Cheers break out 
gracefl}, something like enthusiasm. Who is 
nOW] ask. Field Marshal Wrangel, is the an- 
tbr, and you would hardly believe, as you 
watch him, that he is over eighty years old. He 
went through the Napoleonic wars of his country, 
and won himself considerable fame as a soldier. 
He has come out to grace the spectacle and to en- 
joy the general popularity of which he is the ob- 
ject. While I am gazing at him with interest, 
my Prussian friend is telling me why the people 
cheer him so heartily. He loves the children, 
and when he goes out to walk in Unter den Lin- 
den Street or in the Thier-Gartens, he always has 
his pockets full of cakes, fruits or candies, and 
gives them to the little ones, talks with them, and 
when one is a little timid, or very bright, or un- 
usually pretty, he gives that one a kiss, The chil- 
dren all know him, and when they can do it, often 
steal up behind him and pick his pockets of their 
goodies. That is why they cheer so.” I found 
these statements sustained by universal testimo- 
ny. An American said, ‘‘I have often seen him 
in the Thier-Garten with a dozen or twenty chil- 
dren around him, all merry, and he merriest of 
all.” 
Now comes a figure who draws every eye, but 
is greeted by no cheers. A’ short, stout, sturdy 
looking man, dressed in a splendid uniform as an 
officer of the White Hussars. He has driven up 
just in front of our position, and is looking square- 
ly at us, at a distance of twenty rods. How stern 
the cold and passionless face appears! Yet there 
is a look of weariness about it, and the eyes have 
something of that flabby aspect which was so 
conspicuous in Mr. Choate, in his latter days, 
He does not find his way to the popular heart like 
Wrangel. Evidently, too, he does not love the 
people. A lady who was teaching his daughter 
English last summer, was present at the house of 
this statesman when the news of the victory at 
Sadowa reached Berlin. The crowd came, 
cheered him and demanded a speech. He did not 
wish to give them one. His wife urged compli- 
ance. He answered bitterly, ‘They cheer me 
now, but if we had been defeated, they would 
have smashed my windows.” Who is he? 0, yes, 
1 must tell that; Count Bismark. There comes 
King Wilhelm and his suite. The cheers come 
too, but not hearty and universal, by any means, 
He forms the troops, and then dispatches an aid- 
de-camp to the Kaiser who soon joins the royal 
party, and then the review begins. Heading the 
long train, King and Kaiser ride slowly past eve- 
ry regiment, and then choosing a favorable halt- 
ing place, the soldiers march in their turn before 
their inspectors. And this is all. No evolutions 
whatever. The soldiers were magnificent in their 
equipments and array. Never did finer cavalry 
grace a muster. Their horses were all of one 
color in each regiment, and their dress in its rich 
variety was splendid for parade. The show is 
over. Their majesties dismount from their steeds, 
get into an open carriage and are gone. The 
soldiers are leaving yapidly, and we, too, must 
return home. As we go, two or three incidents 
of the day return to our minds. One thing is the 
evident care taken to keep royalty out of danger. 
Twenty-five hundred police to guard a single re- 
view; the ground so spacious that, once in, the 
crowned heads are out of the range of any pistol 
in the hands of any ungrateful subject ; the com- 
ing and going accompiished at full speed and sur- 
rounded by the body guard; all this showed fear 
and watchfulness. But one thing which took 
place showed this feeling still more. When the 
king came,he judged the entrance too narrow, 
and addressed the police with furious gestures. 
These forced the people back at once with club 
and bayonet, and thus was wider room prepared 
for the Emperor. Near where I stood, the police 
arrested a poor fellow and hurried him off bru- 
tally. Ihad not noticed any disturbance befere 
the arrest was made, and inquired why it was 


prow rid 








a look of indescribable fid 


spear. Here the very stones cry out! 


swered, yes. I stepped into a little side chapel, 
ten, ** Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 


constantly there. ‘And the mother,” said I, 
“does she often come here?” ‘ Every day.” 





OLASS MEETINGS. 
BY PAUL SCHNELL, M. C. 

The evening is so beautiful that it seems a pity 
to sit down in the house and editorialize. It would 
be pleasanter to take a brisk walk with my wife 
across the plain, and up yonder green hill slope, 
where the glory of the sunset lingers so radiantly ; 
but duty is duty, and the public must not suffer 
loss to promote my pleasure. Let us talk about 
class meetings : 

A class meeting, when rightly conducted, is 
perhaps more than a prayer meeting conducive to 
growth in grace. The close self-examination, the 
glimpses into the heart-work of other Christians, 
the earnest questionings and wise counsels of the 
leader of the class, combine to stir up our spiritual 
life into a new flame. The affection, which unites 
the members of a real class, keeps the heart warm 
and genial among the chilling influences of the 
world outside. The loving reverence in which 
the leader is held acts all the week as a shield 
against temptation. But there are more bogus 
class meetings than real ones. 

Many of them constitute a miniature purgatory, 
in which we are weekly to do penance, and so try 
to merit a little indulgent consideration in the 
court of heaven. It is no wonder that they are 
so thinly attended, though it is curious how good 
people will candidly give their reasons for staying 
away. They would think it a species of apostacy 
from the true faith, to admit that the class meet- 


hing bored them. 


Some excuse their non-attendance on the score 
of poor health; but while they have the strength 
to attend the frequent lodge meetings of the 
Frée Masons and Odd Fellows, and to be present 
at cosy social parties, we view with a little sus- 
picion the illness that comes on the class evenings 
alone. It seems a pity that a disposition to fib 
should grow out of a means of grace; but one 
must be in a first class state of credulity to re- 
ceive the various apologies made for absence 
from the class room. 

I wonder how often this. question comes up in 
the preachers’ meetings, and in our church pa- 
pers: What shall be done to ensure the attend- 
ance of our people at the class meeting? There 
is not a person who repeats this worn-out inquiry 
who does not know how to answer it. Why they 
evade the answer is incomprehensible, but they 





do so. Perhaps they have not the courage to 


This church is at Potsdam, and is one of the |parties aid. Not a few of the class leaders seem 
many things of beauty that will remain in my {to feel it their duty to preach a sermon to every 
memory of the place, a joy forever. We had seen | individual member, and they go through a long 
palaces, gardens, groves, paintings, and statuary, 


My Prussian friend gave an expressive | speak out. For one, I am not the least afraid to 
shrug, and only said, ‘* He had too big a mouth.” | utter the unutterable; to give expression to 
I thought and said, a very small one must be too | what everybody knows. 


The trouble lies in the dullness and monotony 
of the meetings. To produce this monotony all 


furmal round of common-place expressions that | are inferior to the c 


' 


are not allowed to vote, e} upon the most trivi- | very poor measure indeed of the conduct of the | and other eminent philanthropists in regard to 
| al questions before thd fhference. I concede | leaders of the emancipation party in 


the argument, but doeltielp the case of the op- 


they take, they conv themselves of the most 
palpable inconsistency They must either assume 
that the laymen in tlM.E. Church as a body, 
; that they are incom- 
petent to sit as equa with the clergy; or that 


“wz 


i i i i + |can certainly promote but one Christian grace, t ! 
until a feeling of weariness and confusion crep’ wre wb Tent endurance. My heart often | having conceded the BAtbf the nity to repre- 


aches for the brethren and sisters who come | sentation, by invitingem send delegates to our 
wearily in after the labors of the day, and sit for | Conferences, they dberately turn round and 
a couple of hours under such lifeless prosing. | deny them this right If we come to the question 
The good souls will often attribute their lack of | of comparative comtency, will Dr. Porter, Bro, 
enjoyment to their own backslidings, when the | McDonald, or any of¢ other distinguished clergy- 
trath is, they are just tired out with the dull plat- | men in the M. E. Crch who oppose Lay Repre- 
“«] had won- | sentation contend at such laymen as Judge 
uertul enlargement in speaking to my class last | Chase, Senator Blan, Gov. Wright, Judge 
I knew him well, | Shallabarger, Goviillingham, Senator Willey or 
and O how my sympathies gushed out towards | Lieut.-Gov. Claflias legislators are their in- 
his long suffering class! No doubt they all felt it | feriors? Take the her point suggested: Why 
a duty to be there. They went hungering for | invite the laity to sq delegates to Conference, 
spiritual food, and if they didn’t get husks instead, | and then dishonor th by forcing them to oc- 
And there is no} cupy an inferior, subdinate position? Where is 


itudes to which they are listening. 


night,” said a leader to me. 


I don’t know what to call it. 


It is natural for us to like a change in our diet. | and the laity, whichiteps into the Conference 
Our appetite rejects stale bread. It does not help | room and elevates tl former, and humbles the 
The | latter in their unitedfforts to bring the world to 
The everlasting | Christ? There can ® no consistent half-way 
length of the dry roll does not make it palatable. | ground in this rig Either stop inviting lay 
But in the class meeting you have got to eat it, | delegates into our Antal Conferences, or permit 
and make believe that it is good. People won't | them to sit there as enals. And the time is not 
think much of your piety if you don't. 
Do you know that a part of the tiresome |to be abolished,—or t lay delegates who will 
humdrum is chargeable to yourself? Not a] make their appearance: Conference as such, will 
great deal, to be sure, because if your Jeader|be few and far betwea, Laymen, as well as 
would freshen his ideas by reading, his piety | ministers, desire to mintain their self-respect, 
by meditation, his faith by fervent prayer, the | and how can they do it shen they are recognized 


the matter to find the table heaped with it. 
less of it the better, we think. 


the dissimilarity of iprests between the clergy 


far distant when this opus distinction will have 


what majesty, what perfect symmetry, what rare |class meeting would directly change into a 
You ask no- | means of grace, and you would like to go to it. 
body what this figure represents, but cry with the | You wouldn't look so tickled when it is over, as 
Beloyed Disciple, Jt isthe Lord. In the presence |you do now. 
of this figure you feel how holy, how:sacred, art |round the room so often, to count how many 
may become. To pass that marvelous form with- } more are to speak and to be preached to. 
out feeling the solemn presence of the great 
High Priest who hath gone up into heaven for us, | and recite the same little speech that you gave us 


But let us enter the church. How chaste and | ™ore properly, haven't you any experience ? 
rich is its appearance. These great pillars are 
monoliths of marble from the Hartz mountains. |heart, and if you are not in your place next class 
Their capitals and the arches are of Carrera mar- | night, I can say it for you, if you wish. First, 
ble, the chancel and altar of the finest Grecian |you ‘thank the Lord that it is your privilege to 
marble, Four pillars, ten feet in height, bear up | be once more in your class.” My dear soul, I fear 


jasper, a present from Nicholas of Russia. Let | what you say is not quite true. He kuows that 


rest we notice that some one is buried just before | ful that it is as well with you as it is.” That con- 
the chancel. It is the late King Friedrich Wil- |veys no idea of your experience to any of us, so 
helm IV. Beside him is a place prepared for his | we will pass it by. Then you go on to tell us 
widow, who is now living at Sans-Souci. We had |that you are making but little progress in your 


ever famous palace, and here the thought stole [general thing, in surveying and laying ont 
upon me. From that to this! The inscription on {crooked paths for your feet to walk in; that you 


Fveembsiecorrer-rrouren mgwre 1 EE NTOHE SHANE Tach hae Fou" Have“ BaB WS” WAN Fs, “anaes 


juuw Vofore the royal grave. There, with | what lies at the end of the race. 
fixed on the 
grave, the angel of the Resurrection waits with |of wrong doings and sayings, that leads to the 
the trumpet in one hand. The face is filled with the |Christian’s reward in heaven. It was a straight 
dawn of that triumphant day. The tombstone |and narrow way that was cast up for the ran- 
declares that the king died in confident hope of a |somed of the Lord to walk in. God don’t give 
merciful judgment in the glorious resurrection | people grace to sin with. Jesus won't walk in 
through the sole merits of Christ. On this the |those ‘* crooked paths” with you. 

face of the angel, itself a prophet of the resur- 
rection, is peacefully fixed. That face seems a 
pledge that the hope of the sleeper shall certainly 
be fulfilled. The sexton is now removing the 
cover fron the candelabra that stands by the chan- 
cel. We see three little angels sculptured in white 
marble around the candelabra. Their wings are 
thrown backward and upward. The first bears 
uplifted the crown of thorns; the second holds a 
nail in one hand, the point close to the palm of 
the other, and a look of sympathetic grief on the 
face that is very touching; the last holds the 


One side of the chancel we noticed some men 
preparing wreaths and crosses from rare and va- 
rious flowers. They were meant forthe grave of 
the child of the Crown Prince. It died nearly a 
year ago. Can I see the grave? Lasked. Af- 
ter a little hesitation and questioning, they an- 


and there was the rich but neat tomb of Victoria's | oJass. 
grandchild. Ona heavy marble block was writ- 


Below this, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” In answer toa 
question, I was told that the flowers are kept 


You wouldn't furtively glance 


But when it is your turn, why do you get up 


a |last week, as if it were a part of a printed dia- 
logue? Doesn't your experience ever vary? Or, 


Let us look at your testimony. L know it by 


n |that the Lord, who reads your heart, knows that 


e |you hated to come awfully, and that only a sense 
e jof duty brought you out. Nex‘, you are “ thank- 


t |Christian course; that you are occupied, as a 


My dear friend, it is not the crooked path, full 


It is cheering to know that what you have been 
saying, in repeating your set form of words, does 
not represent your real Christian life any more 
than it does Gulliver's voyage to Lilliput. You 
don’t really mean a thing of all that nonsense. If 
I were you, I would never mention those old 
crooked paths again. Walk in the light, and 
don’t pretend that it is night when it is day. 

Come into the class room brightly. Leave that 
martyr look outside. Give us a bit of genuine 
experience, and, whether it be a story of joy or 
of trial, our sympathies will be with you at ence. 
Our hearts will immediately recognize you as a 
brother or sister in Christ Jesus. The leader, 
who is leaning over a chair waiting for his chance 
to doa heavy stroke of business, will open his 
eyes, brighten up, and look naturally; he will 
forget to assume the ‘holy tone” which so tries 
your nerves, and he may branch out with an 
original thought which will electrify the whole 


A half a dozen sentences, simply and clearly 
spoken, will tell us just where you are, and, if 
such a feat be possible, the leader may be cor- 
respondingly short in his counsels to you. 

And, dearly beloved, don’t whine. Alas, how 
often is religion disgraced by whining! The sub- 
ject is a cheerful one. ‘The gospel is good news. 
Are you glad that Christ Jesus died to save sin- 
ners? Do you rejoice that you have an Advocate 
with the Father at the court of heaven? Is it 
sweet to anticipate your final home with the 
blessed? Does God give you here a foretaste of 
your inheritance? Then don’t draw down your 
face, and look and speak as if you were attending 
the funeral of the universe. ‘* Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say rejoice !” 





LAY REPRESENTATION SUBSTANTIALLY 
APPROVED. 
BY HON. J. J. PERRY. 

While our opponents have been protesting that 
Lay Representation was impossible, a large number 
of our Annual Conferences, without apparent op- 
position from any quarter, have been yearly invit- 
ing the church to send lay delegates to these 
bodies. To these invitations the laity have prompt- 
ly responded, until nothing is more common, than 
to find in our Conference rooms, representatives 
of the M. E. Church outside of the clergy. In the 
discussions that have taken place upon this ques- 
tion, this significant fact has been much ignored. 
When men preach one thing and practice another 
their inconsistency is a proper subject for criti- 
eism. When the clergy that compose our Annual 
Conferences, by resolution deliberately invite the 
laity to send delegates to sit with them, in con- 
sidering the great questions there discussed and 
acted upon,—are they honest,—do they mean 
what they say; or is it a dignified humbug, a 
mere compliment to the laity, the thing itself not 
being really meant or intended? To adopt the 
latter hypothesis would be a direct impeachment 
ofthe integrity and Christian character of these men. 
Taking then the charitable side of the subject, to 
what logical conclusions must wecome? But one 
answer can be given,—it is a direct, practical ad- 
mission that the principle of Lay Representation is 
right. The principle being conceded, its oppo- 
nents as consistent men, ought at once to lay down 
their arms, and unite with its friends in arranging 
the details of a plan, giving practical effect to 
this principle. It may be said in reply, that our 
lay brethren are only invited into our Confer- 
ences as quasi delegates—to occupy the ‘ back 
seats” as so many “* figure heads ;” —that while 
they are politely invited to perform their part of 
the work in the committee rooms, and are 





by their clerical brethreonly as inferiors, having 
no rights that these arebound to respect? Intel- 
ligent, honest, high-mined laymen, whose whole 
souls are in the work, aslwho have an equal in- 
terest with the clergy insvangelizing and saving 
the world, are not to be :ensured for being sensi- 
tive upon this point. W) have arrived at an age 
in the Christian world wlen we need the combined 
wisdom of the whole churk to aid in the advance- 


ated his slaves and came North, and became, as 
I think, the first candidate u 


Adams, a statesman and President of the United 
States, and father of the eminent man who is now 
Minister from that people amongst us. [Cheers.] 
Then there was Wendell Phillips, admitted to be 
; all who know him the most powerful and most 
istingushed orator who speaks the English lan- 
nage. [Hear, hear.] 1 might refer to others, 
Som Sumner, the well-known statesman, and 
Horace Greeley, I think the first of journalists in 
the United States, if not the first of journalists in 
the world. [Hear, hear.] But, besides these, there 
were of noble women not a few. There was Mrs. 
Child, there were the two sisters, Sarah and An- 
gelina Grimke, ladies who came from South Car- 
Olina, who liberated their slaves and devoted all 
they had to the service of this just cause. 
There was another whose name must not be for- 
gotten, a man whose name must live forever in 
history, Mr. Lovejoy, who in the free State of 
Illinois laid down his life for the cause. (Hear, 
hear.] When I read of these men and women, 1 
think of a very striking passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.  ‘* Time would tail me to tell of 
Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, of Jeptha, of David, 
of Samuel, and the Prophets, who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 


=z 


the United | the real character of the American Colonization 
tates if we measure them by any of those who | Society, which IT am happy to say I succeeded in 
om haye been concerned in political movements | doing, and in the course of a short time I had the 
ponents of Lay Repréiation? Not at all. It |amongst us. There was, of course, I need not | pleasure of receiving a protest against that society 
forces them into a dilena; and which ever horn | mention, our eminent guest of to-day; there was | as destructive to the cause of freedom throughout 
Arthur Tappan, and Louis Tappan, and Birney | the world, signed by Wilberforce, Buxton, Zach- 
of Alabama, a planter and slave owner who liber-| ary Macaulay, and other philanthropists of that 
day. On arriving in London, on that occasion, I 
n abolition princi- | received an invitation from Mr. Buxton to break- 
ples in the United States. [Hear, hear.] There | fast. At the appointed time I went, but when my 
were besides them, Dr. Channing, John Quincy | name was announced, instead of coming forward 





to give me his hand, he appeared constrained, 
scrutinized me from head to foot, and then said, 
doubtingly, ‘* Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Garrison, of Boston?” On my replyin 

“Yes,” he lifted up his hands, and exclaime 

aloud before a large company whom he had in- 
vited to meet me, ‘* My dear sir, I thought you 
were a black, and I invited this large party of 
my friends to meet Mr, Garrison, a black advo- 
cate of emancipation.” [Laughter] | That was 
the only compliment paid to me in England that 
I care to remember during the whole of my ad- 
vocacy of emancipation, Mr. Buxton had some- 
how or other supposed that no white man in 
America could so care for his brethren in bonds 
as to try to set them free, and therefore that I 
must be a black man. [{Hear, and laughter.) I 
wish—throwing myself out of the question—to 
ay a tribute to the abolitionists of America, 


about the skirts of these three lights of empire 
there gathered a crowd of princes, princelings, 
nobles, dignitaries, statesmen, officials, lackeys, 
and so on, till, ata vast remove, one began to 
feel the existence of the swarming people of Paris 
and the world. And while the eye took in this 
manifold spectacle, there burst into sound the 
hitherto dumb, expectant instruments of the band 
of twelve hundred musicians; a wonderful em- 
broidery of flute, and violin, and harp, and trum- 
pet, on a background of rolling organ harmony, 
fringed with the jangling music of joy-bells. 
Then, when silence fell again, the Emperor stood 
up in his high place, and made a speech, so pure, 
and good, and wise, that one marvels as he reads 
it whether the old legends may not be true that 
tell how a man’s own spirit was sometimes rapt 
out of his body, for a season, while an angel or 
ademon took the vacant place and blessed or 
cursed out of the unaccustomed lips. 

One curious incident, that occurred just at this 
moment, the Cable, doubtless for fear of injuring 
the harmony of the narrative, omits to mention. 
When Mr. Hughes, the inventor of the Printing 
Telegraph, was called up to receive his prize, the 
Emperor took his hand, making him an exception 
to all the other recipients of medals. Mr. Hughes, 
as he touched the Imperial finger, slipped into the 
august palm of his serene Highness a little bit of 
paper containing the last message received by the 
Cable, and printed by the machine for which he 





Nothing can be said in their praise that they do 
not fully and thoroughly deserve. They were 
willing to encounter all peril, and on this occa- 
sion I do not feel disposed to make special refer- 
ence to any one of them, for if I mentioned them 
at all I should like to begin with the beginnin 

and go all through without omitting any, for a 

have labored devotedly in the good cause. 
{Hear.] But it was never with them or with me 








quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens.” Iask if this grand passage of the 
inspired writer may not be applied to that heroic 
band who have made America the perpetual home 
of freedom? [Enthusiastic cheers.) Thus, in 
spite of all that persecutions could do, opinion 
grew in the North in favor of freedom; but in the 
South, alas! in favor of that most devilish delusion 
that slavery was a divine institution, The mo- 
ment that idea took possession of the South war 
was inevitable. Neither fact, nor argument, nor 
counsel, nor philosophy, nor religion, could by 
any possibility affect the discussion of the question 
when once the church leaders of the South had 
broken into that sphere, and taught their people 
that slavery was a divine institution ; for then they 
took their stand on other and different, and what 
they in their blindness thought higher grounds, 





ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth, 
and the friends of Lay Itpresentation will never 
cease agitating until his desirable goal is 
reached, 





THE KINGDM@ COMING. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


The gnarliest heart hatlitender chords 
To waken at the nameof *“ Brother,” 
And the time comes wha scorpioned words 
We shall not speak to sting each other. 
There’s a divinity withir 
That makes men great whene’er they will it; 
God works with all whodare to win, 
And the hour cometh reveal it. 


’Tis coming up the steepof Time, 
And this old world is growing brighter! 
We may not see it dawnsublime, 
Yet high with hope our hearts throb lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground 
__ When it awakes the world in wonder; 
*Tis coming now, the glorious time, 
Foretold by seers, and sung in story, 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leapt to heaven from scaffolds gory! 
They passed—yet see the work they wrought! 
See now the hopes of ages blossom! 
The fruits of their live lightning thought 
Appear to deck the wide world’s bosom! 





HONORS TO MR. GARRISON. 

The Watchman, of London, has a full report, 
covering nearly three columns, of the breakfast 
given to Wm. Lloyd Garrison. We extract por- 
tions of the report, which we should be glad to 
give in full. 
A public breakfast was held at St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday morning in honor of Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, the distinguished leader of the 
American anti-slavery party in the United States. 
The great hall from an early hour presented a 
striking and animated appearance. Between 
three and four hundred persons sat down to break- 
fast, including a large number of ladies, who ad- 
ded greatly to the interest of the scene. The flags 
of England and America oceupied a conspicnous 
position at the extremity of the hall, and the baleo- 
nies were filled with spectators. In the front of 
the platform an engraving of President Lincoln 
was displayed. Among the crowd of notabilitics 
who were present were the following: Mr. John 
Bright, M.P., the Chairman; Mr. W. L. Garri- 
son, his daughter, Mrs. Villard, and his son, Mr. 
F. Garrison; the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, 
Earl Russell, K.G., and the Countess and Lady G. 
Russell; Lady M. Stanhope, Lady Edward Cay- 
endish, Mr. V. Harcourt, Q.C., the Right. Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. G. Thompson, the Hon. 
E. L. Stanley, Mr. J. Stansfeld, M. P., the Earl 
of Airlie, Lord A. S. Churchill, Bishop Payne, 
Mr. J. S. Mill, M.P., Mr. P. Urquhart, M.P., Mr. 
G.S. Lefevre, Mr. D. M'Laren, M.P., Mr. W. 
Morrison, M.P., Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Mrs. P. 
A. Taylor, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Mau- 
tice, Mr. C. J. More, M.P., Mr. T. B. Potter, 
M.P., Lady Lyell, Miss Cobden, Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey, the Hon. Charles Howard, M.P., Mr. W. 
E. Forster, M.P., the Marquis Townsend, etc., 

Grace was said by Bishop Payne (a gentleman 
of color, . 
Mr. F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Secretary. read a 
letter from Mr. Adams, the American Minister, 
regretting that he could not be present. Mr. 
Chesson also read a letter from the Comte de 
Paris. In it he says: 
**T wish at least to avail myself of that oppor- 
tunity to tell you how much I sympathize with 
the mark of esteem and respect Which you are 
about to give to the courageous and indefatigable 
champion of emancipation. Those who “have 
served this cause can never forget that at atime 
when its success appeared only as an impractica- 
ble utopia, it had enlisted already a handful of 
eloquent defenders, and that prominent amongst 
them was William Lloyd Garrison.” 
The most striking passages in this letter were 
loudly applauded. 
Mr. Bright, M.P., who was received with great 
enthusiasm, spoke as follows: The position in 
which I am placed this morning is one very unu- 
sual for me, and one that I find somewhat difficult ; 
but I consider it a signal distinction to be permit- 
ted to take a prominent part in the proceedings of 
this day, which are intended to commemorate one 
of the greatest of the great triumphs of freedom, 
and to do honor to a most eminent instrument in 
the achievement of that freedom. (Hear, hear.] 
There may be, perhaps, those who ask what is 
this triumph of which I speak. To put it briefly, 
and, indeed, only to put one part of it, I may say 
that itis a triumph which has had the effect of 
raising 4,000,000 of human beings from tae very 
lowest depth of social and politicat degradation 
to that lofty height which men have attained 
when they possess equality of rights in the first 
country on the globe. [Cheers.] More than this, 
itisa triumph which has pronounced the irrevo- 
cable doom of slavery in all countries and for all 
time. [Renewed cheers.] Another question sug- 
gests itself{—how has this great matter been ac- 
complished? The answer suggests itself in 
another question. How is it that anv great mat- 
ter is accomplished? Why, by a love of justice, 
by constant devotion to a great cause, and by an 
unfaltering faith that that which is right will in 
the end succeed. [Hear, hear.j] When I look at 
this hall, filled with such an assembly, when I 
partake of the sympathy which runs from heart 
to heart at this moment in welcome to our guest of 
to-day, I cannot but contrast his present position 
with that which, not so far back, many of us can 
remember he has occupied. It is not forty years 
ago, I believe about the year 1829, that the guest 
whom we honor this morning was spending his 
solitary days in a prison in the slave-owning city 
of Baltimore. Now, these were menaces and 
perils such as we have not im our time been accus- 





permitted occasionally to discuss matters,—they 


tomed to in this country in any of our political 
movements—[hear, lhicar]—and we shall take a 


and they said, ** Evil! be thou my good,” and 
so they exchanged light for darkness, and free- 
dom for bondage, and good for evil, and, if you 
like, heaven for hell. Of course, unless there was 
some stupendous miracle, greater than any that is 
on record even in the inspired writings, it was im- 
possible that wars should not spring out of that 
state of things; and then the political slave- 
holders, that dreadful brotherhood in whom all 
turbulent passions were let loose the moment they 
found that the presidential election of 1860 was 
adverse to the slave question, took up arms to sus- 
tain their cherished and endangered system. 
Then came the outbreak which had been so often 
foretold, so often menaced, and so often depre- 
cated, and the ground reeled under tbe nation 


any question whether we should see the work 
completed in our day, or what might be the 
opinion of men in regard to us. My only singu- 
larity in the ease was being permitted to be the 
first to raise the b of i diate and un- 
conditional emancipation. 1 did not unfurl it first 
in a free State. 1 went to Baltimore, in Mary- 
land, and there, because I denounced slavery, [ 
was arrested, tried, and sent to prison for the 
first time in 1830. In 1864, thirty-four years after 
I had been in prison, I went again to visit Balti- 
more. Ido not know that I could have gone 
there at an earlier period except at the peril of 
my life. But the American Government was then 
in foree there, and with its armies, and it was 
then possible for me to go. I was very curious 
to see the old prison, and if possible to get into 
my old cell again, But when I went to the spot, 
behold the prison had vanished, and T was disap- 
pointed. [A ag | On going to Washington I 
mentioned this to Mr. Lincoln. He, with his 
usual ready wit, said, ‘* Then the difference be- 
tween 1830 and 1864 appears to be this—in 1830 
you could not get out, and in 1864 you could not 
get in.” [Laughter.] Maryland herself had 
come forward and adopted the very doctrine for 
which it imprisoned me, and gave immediate and 
unconditional emancipation to the 80,000 of her 
slaves. ——— , 

Several other gentlemen having briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting, the proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 








MARSHALING OF THE HOSTS. 








during four years of agony, until at last, after the 
ae of the battle-field had cleared away, the 


whole continent had vanished, and was gone for- 


poet has said: 
“Unholy is the voice 


that opinion which has made slavery hateful, an¢ 
which has made freedom possible in America 


come, near or remote I know not, his name will 
become the herald and the synonyme of good to 


known continent of Africa. [Loud peng | To 
William Lloyd Garrison it has been given, in a 
manner not often permitted to those who do great 
things of this kind, to see the ripe fruit of his vast 
labors, Over a territory large enough to make 
many realms, he has seen hopeless toil supplanted 
by confederated industry; and where the bond- 
man dragged his chain, there freedom is established 
forever. [Loud cheers.]. We welcome him, 
then with a cordiality which brooks no stint 
and knows no limit tor him and for his noble 
associates, both men and women, and we yen- 
ture to speak a verdict which, I believe, will 
be sanctioned by all mankind, not only those who 
live now, but these who shall come after, to whom 
their perseverance and their success shall be a les- 
son and a help in those future struggles which re- 
main for man to make. One of our oldest and 
greatest poets has furnished me with a line that 
well expresses that verdict. Are not William 
Lloyd Garrison and his fellow-laborers in that 
world’s work—are they not 
‘¢On fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed?” 
The Duke of Argyll then moved, in a speech 
of some length, the presentation to Mr. Garrison 
of an address, which, he said, had been drawn up 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith. We give its chief pas- 
sages: 

“To Wit1iaM LLoyp Garrison, Esq. 
‘Sir :—We heartily welcome you to England in 
the name of thousands of Englishmen who have 
watched with admiring sympathy your labors for 
the redemption of the negro race from slavery, and 
for that which is a higher object than the redemp- 
tion of any single race, the vindication of the uni- 
versal principles of humanity and justice ; aud who, 
having sympathized with you in the struggle, now 
rejoice with you in the victory. 
** Forty years ago, when youcommenced your ef- 
forts, slavery appeared to be rapidly advancing to 
complete ascendancy in America. Not only was it 
dominant in the Southern States, but even in the 
free States it had bowed the constituencies, socie- 
ty, and, in too many instances, even the churches 
to its will. Commerce, linked to it by interest, 
lent it her support. A great party, compactly or- 
ganized and vigorously wielded, placed in its hands 
the power of the State. It bestowed political offi- 
ces and honors, and was thercby enabled to com- 
mand the apostate homage of political ambition. 
Other nations felt the prevalence in your national 
councils of its insolent and dominecring spirit. 
There was a moment most critical in the history of 
America and of the world, when it seemed as 
though that continent, with all its resources and all 
its hopes, was about to become the heritage of the 
slave power. 

« But Providence interposes to prevent the per- 
manent triomph of evil. It interposes, not visibly 
or by the thunderbolt, but by inspiring and sustain- 
ing high moral effort and heroic lives. 

“You commenced your crusade against slavery 
in isolation, in weakness, and in obscurity. The 
emissaries of authority with difficulty found the of- 
fice of The Liberator in a mean room, where its edi- 
tor was aided only by a negro boy, and supported 
by a few insignificant persons (so the officers 
termed them) of all colors. You were denounced, 
persecuted, and hunted down by mobs of wealthy 
men alarmed for the interests of theirclass. You 
were led out by one of these mobs, and saved from 
their violence and the imminent peril of death, al- 
most by a miracle. You were notturned from your 
path of devotion to your cause, and to the highest 
interests of your country, by denunciation, perse- 
cution, orthe fear of death. You have lived to 
stand victorious and honored in the very strong- 
hold of slavery; to see the flag of the Republic, 
now truly free, replace the flag of slavery on Fort 
Sumter, and to proclaim the doctrines of The Liber- 
ator in the city, and besid» the grave of Calhoun. 
«Once more we welcome you to a country in 
hich you will find many sincere admirers and 
wari friends.” 


Earl Russell, who was received with loud ap- 
plause, seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, M.P., addressed the meeting in 
support of the motion. 

The Chairman then put the motion, which was 
carried amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Garrison rose te acknowledge the compli- 
ment: 

This is not the first time I have heen in Eng- 
land. I have been here three times before on the 
anti-slavery mission. I came to England the first 
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that a chastisement so terrible should have fallen * . 
upon any of our race; but we may be thankful for oP _ sing hosts are marshaling for the conflict. 
this, that that chastisement was at least not sent 7 

in vain. [Hear.] To Mr. Garrison more than to 


(Hear, hear.] His name is venerated in his own has -hofore 
country—venerated where not long ago it was aj] /48 Deore. 
pose obloquy and reproach. His name is ven- 
erated in this country and in E 2 

Christianity softens tA coh geet hese wot blows shall tell on distant lands and even countrie 
rows of men; and I venture to say that in time to to themselves of strange speech. No conflict is, o 


i direction, alike among the friends and foes of 
— [Loud ny and renowned Christianity, there is “mies concert of action, a 


It is the part of wisdom to note the signs of 
the times. If we are not greatly mistaken, these 


~ ic ast its shadow over a| indicate that a new phase in the religious aspects 
horrid shape which had cast of the world is now presenting itself. In every |P 


was just being decorated. It contained these 

words: ‘Maximilian is shot. Tlis last words 

were, ‘Poor Carlotta!” His Royal Serenity 

read the telegram, and — gave evidence 

of a fearful agitation. His cheek blanched, his 
hands trembled, and the diamonds on the Impe- 
rial garter quivered so in the sunlight that a 
shout arose from the admiring multitude. What 
the Emperor thought is, of course, not to be ex- 
actly known; but we may conjecture that he 
heard over all the shouts and music, above the 
booming of guns and the salvos of artillery, the 
single shot that was death to his insane ambition 
as to his deluded dupe, the single cry as of a 
woman—young, beautiful, and i 
to the last ery of her young husband—* Poor 
Carlotta!” ** Poor Maximilian !” 

Where, in all this tumult of rejoicing, this whirl 
of splendor, this pomp of luxury, were the vic- 
tims of his crafty and wicked lust of power. For 
the rest of his life he drags the bodies of these 
dead about with him. Wherever he goes that 
pale face shall look at him as from out the cell 
where, in madness and utterest desolation, she 
is to drag cut the remnant of life. When he 
looks into the face, still comely, of that wife of 
his he shall see, not her eyes, but another's, full of 
reproach too bitter and too silent to bear. He 
shall live; but, hard heart, dull conscience, low 
mind that he has—the heart shall feel, and the 
conscience shall prick, and the mind shall know 
that these victims are with him to the end. That 
shot he shall forever hear, and that ery. His 
judgment day is come, and all the pomp and 
splendor that he can ga‘her about him shall not 
ayail to hide him from himself.—N. Y. Tribune. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AT HOME. 

A recent writer offers the following suggestion 
to parents: 

«We must not forget the importance of striv- 
ing to cultivate a frank confidence and sympathy 
in the relations of home. It has seemed to me, 
in many cases to which I have given some study, 
that the great privileges and opportunities which 
arents enjoy, are often destroyed by their allow- 
ing great walls of spiritual distance and aliena- 
tion to rise between themselves and their chil- 





deeper consciousness of a common interest, than dren. It is sad to see the children of a family 


he_ worl 


i 


troduce them in disguise, in litera’ 


who are captivate 


The blow of each is struck in a common interest, 
and, without formal unity of organization, they feel 
that their object is one. Noone who marks the 
broad range of effort which they put forth, or 
the virulence with which their assaults are made, 
or the persistency with which they manifest their 
resolve to insult all that is vital in evangelical 
religion, can hesitate as to the policy which is de- 
maaded in order that they may be most effectually 
met. 

If their object is one, pre-eminently is that of 
the friends of truth one also. The flood that 
threatens to come in upon us would make little 
account of the fine threads of distinction between 
different branches of the Christian Church, Ra- 
tionalism, with Cyclopean mercy, may consent to 
devoar the least obnoxious last, but the question- 
able favor is scarce worth bargaining for. It is 
time for all the followers of Christ to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the resistance they offer 
toa common foe. The voice of Providence seems 
to call forth, in the spirit of their great Leader, 
**Close up, close up the ranks!” It is no time, 
when the giant of Gath flings forth his challenge 
with proud defiance to turn aside to mutual assault, 
or little or envious bickerings. Wherever union 
is strength, wherever there are no incongruous 
elements to make new occasion for division, it is 
falsehood to the great cause of truth to neglect 
the advantages which it affords. ‘The time 
ealls for a better understanding, and closer co- 
operation among all that hold the cause of truth 
above denominational forms, If old prejudices 
stand in the way, let them be sacrificed to the 
higher demands of loyalty to the great Head of 
the Church.—N. Y. Observer. 





BELSHAZZAR IN PARIS. 


If we may trust the glowing account that has 
been brought us by the Cable of the ceremony at 
the distribution of prizes at the Paris Exposition 
by the French Emperor—few more splendid pa- 
geants can have been witnessed by the present 
generation. Seventy-one thousand people assem- 
bled in the great central hall of the building, 
crowded every passage of approach, and loaded 
every balcony, and the surge of an ocean of out- 
siders beat for long hours against the walls of 
the Imperial Gasometer. Wheu the magnificent 
procession, with its high stepping horses, its 
gilded carriages, its mounted soldiery, its gener- 
als in uniform, its ladies arrayed like the lilies 
of the field, and Solomon to boot, its princes 
and potentates, had reached the Hall of Cere- 
mony, it would seem that everything this earth 
has of luxury and grandeur was centred in 
that single spot. High on a throne of royal 
state, which far outshone the wealth of Ormus 
or of Ind, the Emperor exalted sat. On one 
side was the Empress in white satin and silver 
lace, with pearls and diamonds about her throat, 
and one great gem that told her beats of 
heart in flashes of an imperial ray. On the other 





time in 1833 to undeceive Wilberforce, Clarkson, 


sat Haroun al Raschid, or what is left of him, and 


4 ore. S ecnmanton of rel aad 
ers 5 it $ one great battle field, and the |Communion of religious Tite w 


tests or training, to assail, in one form or another, - 
the Supernatural of Christianity; but the moment |" ™agician’s potent wand could be more sover- 
they appear as leaders, they have a motley fullow- |©!8" In controlling the spirits of the vasty deep, 
ing of all lands and climes. In the very tone of |#"4 in working miracles of beauty and majesty, 
the foes of revelation there is something like the |than can the simple power of your hold upon the 
ring of a pass-word that makes them known to |Cbild’s love and confidence become, in controlling 
one another, They are pressing their views for- |it’ most turbulent passions and building up in its 
ward on every occasion, and by almost every con- soul the loveliness and grandeur of Christly char- 
ceivable method. They disseminate their notions |*¢ter.” 
in our popular literature. They contrive to in- 
: lectures and 
discourses on science. They send them abroad in 
books, buoyed up by the subscripticns of men 
y d by the charm of helping to 
— what they ro not believe themselves, 
and thus acquiring a cheap reputation for liberality. i 
All this while ti is a Implied, if no comme woe we a by tens ghey spe Ng 

understanding between the sections. ‘They are R Sas Gita Ge ek Gee ae 
— a. —. bef are uniting, as 
ar as possible, in council and in camp. The i i 
strepgthening one another by a snapnnaion hone oar aren Nin and eit 
the less effective that it is not always avowed. 


growing up into h and h 





Mule acknowledged 
c ith their parents as 
if they were a parcel of bear's cubs; never hear- 


whatever direction we turn, it is at once evi- |i9 from father or mother a simple, earnest avow- 
dent that a marshaling anew of moral forces is |! f religious faith, much less the simplest words 
any other man this is due; his is the creation of | &08& forward. This is true of all alike, on what- of worship, trained by their parents’ reserve to 

ever side of the great line of battle they may be 
ranged. Hostility to Christian truth is becoming |@™0tion the Spirit of God may have quickened 
organized, and is massing its strength as it never | ere; and finding the first sympathy and mutual 

: The men who assault the gospel : ; 

whether in letter or spirit, do it before the eyes of {Sip and consecration on their hearts’ altars into 
the world ; and they do it with the intent that their |* fame—finding this, for the first time, 


keep to their own bosoms whatever religious 


; confession which will fan the faint sparks of wor- 


is, foi after they 
3 | have gone from their childhood’s home. While T 


r | *ppreciate the power ofa religious atmosphere and 


can be, wholly local. ‘The blow that is struck in of religious observances in Christian nurture, it 
Zulu land, in South Africa, wakes echoes that |S¢¢™s to me that this habitual religious confidence 
illions i A a ring across the oceans and cannot be smotherec 
millions of men who will dwell on the now almost by obscurity or bounded by landmarks. The | Perfect trust and affection of your child, in the 
writings of Theodore Parker are industriously |@lY years when it looks to _you with such relig- 
disseminated on the banks of the Missouri and of |!0US awe as you look to God, and when the quiet 
the Ganges, and young India is marshaled along | Mme is its only temple, opens its heart to yours 
with German Neologists in the ranks of battle. 
Renan and Strauss, and Schenkel may be urged |©PC? through the changing years, and you can 
by local influences, or the prejudices ‘of peculiar |®°¢omplish everything with th 


j |S the most efficient and indispensable. Gain the 


in the deepest religious confession, and keeps it 


at child for nurture 


and blessing. No Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 





A MODEL MEROHANT. 


A merchant of New York, during the late war, 
made a contract with a mechanic to supply him 
with a quantity of tin-cans. Not long after this 
the price of tin rose so much that the contractor 


but went on delivering the cans. When the first 
bill for part of the cans was received, the employ- 


é Me understand you are losing money on this 
job. 

_ * Yes,” replied the contractor, “ but I can stand 
it; a contract is a contract, you know.” 

** How much will you lose?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

*“‘O, no matter,” was the reply; ‘I don’t com- 
plain, and you ought not to.” 

* Tinsist on knowing.” 

** Well, since you desire it, I shall lose so much 
a hundred,” naming the amount. 

‘Well, sir,” said the noble-hearted man, ‘* you 
must not lose this, it would not be right; I shall 
add the amount to your bill, and as the price of 
material may still rise, I will advance you the 
money for the whole of the contract which no 
doubt you can now use to advantage.” 

The difference thus paid, to which the contractor 
laid no claim, amounted to five hundred dollars. 
That was something more than business honesty ; 
it was Christian principle carried out in business. 
The world needs just such examples to convince 
it of the truth of religion. 





MEANER FOR GOD THAN FOR THE DEVIL. 


A gentleman of wealth who had been much 
addicted to frolic and sports, was converted and 
became a member of one of our congregations. 
This congregation had adopted the ad valorem 
rinciple, as a means of defraying its expenses. 
n a few months after this gentleman’s conver- 
sion, the deacons waited on him in order to make 
their assessment; and knowing that he was rich, 
and that his proportion of the expenses would 
amount to a pretty handsome sum, they feared 
that he would not be willing to bear it, and their 
demand might give him serious offence and prove 
an injury to him. Hence they approached their 
business with some trepidation and great caution. 
At first he was at a loss to ascertain the reasons 
of their apparent diffidence. The deacons per- 
ceiving this, became, of course, more explicit. 
The gentleman was surprised. 

“What on earth,” said he, ‘*do you mean? 
Did you suppose that I would be unwilling to pay 
my full proportion? When I was a man of the 
world, and united with others in a scheme of 
pleasure, I would have deemed myself a mean 
man had I not paid the full proportion of the ex- 
pense. Go to the assessors book and put me 
down for my full proportion of the expenses of 
the church. Do you think that I intend to bea 
meaner man now, since I have become a servant of 
God, than I was when a servant of the devil?” 





Ir Satan and I did ever strive for any word of 
God in all my life, it was for this good word of 
Christ: ‘‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out;” he at one end and I at the other. 
O what work we made! It was for this that we 
did so tug and strive; he pulled and pulled; but, 
God be praised, I overcame him, and got sweet- 
ness from it.— Bunyan. 





We must all experience two births, or we shall 
die two deaths. 
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TAKE NOFICH ALL. 


We are having good reports from Qar patrons:] ecclesiasite or doctrizi, that separate the gragd 
but would not object to better. The writers that divistons of the army of the tross, are yielding to 
have been announced have most of them appeared the spirit of Love and Truth that is pérvading the 
in our columns to the great satisfaction of our] whole body in Christ. : 
readers, but also te the ne-small increase of our . Baptists and Churehmen unite in the same col- 
expenses. So we shall more and more need your] umns in opposing the walls which each of these 
help. We hope the summer mouths will bring} divisions hag built around itself; fortifications not} another.” It will still, by the help of God, oppose 
us many more subscribers, that will find in our} designed sé mtch for protection from the common 
weekly visits summer all the year. Those who 
wish for the best of sammer reading, whether at 
their homes or in their vacation retreats, cannot do 
better than order Tae Herazp. As an extra in- 
dueement we have made our premiums; yet more 
favorable. We have put them below what we 
should, in order that all may engage in the canvass. 
Let every one read them, and immediately proceed 


to secure them. 


1, For one new subscriber and $2.50, we will 
send, postage free, The Bishops’ Picture, one of the 


finest engravings of portraits ever published. Price 
$1.50. 
2. Children read this. For two new subscribers 
and $5.00, we will give a year’s subscription to 
the Riverside Maguzine for Young People, the 
most beautiful youth’s and children’s magazine in 
the world. Price $2.50. Every family should take 
this magazine. You can. Go to work, boys and 
irls. 
. 3. For three new subscribers and $7.50, we will 
send, postage paid, B. B. Russell’s Centenary Picture 
of Methodism, an exquisite engraving, which every 
Methodist and everybody else ought to have as a 
memorial of the great year. It has portraits of all 
the bishops, including Bishop Roberts, and scenes 
illustrative of our earlier and present condition, 
engraved in the highest style of art. Price $3.00, 
4. For six new subscribers and $15.00, we will 
give the first volume of McClintock's and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, bound in sheep. Price six’ dollars. 
Our ministers and others can obtain this valua- 
ble work, for nothing, save a little effort which will 
help them and the. cause. 
The Ministers of the N. E. Conferences can ob- 
tain these prizes in addition to their regular com- 
mission by sending with subscriptions in full for 
one year, five subscribers for the first prize, eight, 
the second, ten, the third, and eighteen for the last. 
The Cyclopedia can usually be sent, through J. P. 


Magee, free of expense. Otherwise it is best to 
order it by express. 

Now brethren all take hold, and give us a grand 
addition immediately. 


Sows Aerald, 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1867. 


Terms $2.50. Teachers, and Clergymen not mem- 
bers of N. E. Conferences, $2.00, in advance. 























To READERS AND CorresronpENTs.—All leaded arti- 
cles, not credited to other journals, are original. - 
All articles published with the names of the authors are not 
necessarily expressive of the views of this journal, 
M: ip » not pted, will be 
au rae returned on the payment 


Allarticles must be accompanied by the names of th - 
thors, for the use of the editor, not for publication, am 
Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths 


of the persons described; marriages and deaths within three 
weeks of their occurrence. 











OHUROH MARRIAGES. 

The union sentiment has reached the churches, 
and a great amount of loving looks and acts are 
passing and repassing between once belligerent 
parties. The Presbyterians of the United States 
are preparing to unite their dissevered forces. 
Rent by doctrinal and national questions, the set- 
tlement of the last and the decadence of the first 
are restoring their unity. The two chief parts, 
the Old School and the New, have already author- 
ized their union, as far as their Assemblies can. 
The Synods must pass upon the action of their 
general bodies, but will undoubtedly confirm 
them. The Reformed Presbyterian is seeking 
alliance with these larger representatives of its 


he afterwards probably repented. 
spices an otherwise quite tasteless lump. It has t 
found out that Methodists disapprove of dancing, | h 





i e | ee, We 4 
tendencies to a:yet greater oneness. The ideas, 


foe, as for offense against other corps of the grand 
army. Congregationalism is treating its polity as 
of but little account in comparison with its foun- 
dation doctrine of Christ the Saviour, and Pres- 
byterianism is boasting of its catholicity. To 
raze these denominational towers will cause 


fancied them their only shelter and protection; 
but when they see them sink, like Jericho's, ut the 
breath of the Lord, and feel the warm sun of broth- 
erly unity flowing over their hiding-places, and 
giving their souls a breadth and fullness of joy 
and peace they never knew before, they will re- 
joice that the Lord’s thoughts were not as their 
thoughts, nor His ways their ways. 

The Evangelical Alliance, to meet next year at 
Amsterdam, will further this great work, as never 
before. The ripening fruit will then yield an 
abundant harvest. Even the very anarchy that 
rages in some bodies is a sign of future unity. 
The conflicts in the English Church on Ritualism, 
and in the Unitarian, among the representatives 
of its earlier moderate views against an utterly 
infidel licentiousness, called * liberalism,” are 
necessary preliminaries to the expurgation of 
these bodies of all elements hostile to the Gospel 
of Christ, or to the departure of devout men 
from their gates and fate. The Church of Eng- 
land will be released from the bands of State and 
of Papacy, and unite its evangelical, almost its 
entire portion, and all its real strength, with the 
great body of British Christians; while in Amer- 
ica, all half faith by this pressure of bold unbe- 
lief, must seek the only shelter that can save it 
from utter annihilation, the cross of Christ and the 
fellowship of His saints. All the signs betoken a 
glorious union of all real branches in the Living 
Vine. Then comes the true eternal marriage. 
The Bride will have made herself ready, and the 
church and her Lord will beeome indissolubly, in- 
effably One. 





A HISs. 

Methodism has become so popular that it has 
almost forgotten the days when its fathers re- 
ceived salutations of too savory eggs, brickbats, 
oaths, and mockings as their frequent welcome. 
It was perhaps becoming weak under the ener- 
vating sun of popular favor. In order to revive 
its memories, if not its faith, comes a hiss from a 
new quarter. 

Tables now-a-days presume to do all sorts of 
queer things. They are said to rock, tip, jump 
up from the floor, caper nimbly to the lasciv- 
ious pleasing of a lute, and even without such a 
musical partner; they rap forth ghostly gabbles, 
full of solemn nonsense; they preach theology, 


oracular mumblings. 


very strange antics, and utters strange oracles. 


condescending consideration. Burdened with the 


only find some jolly squibs that Sydney Smith 
shot forth more than fifty years ago, and of which 





faith, and the Dutch Church is d See ten chs 
distinctive name, “ana waaay ropping its chief] 


same family. The three great divisions of the 
same church in Scotland are beginning to see eye 
to eye, and two of them have commenced arrang- 
ing terms of communion. ; 

The Calvinist and Close Communion Baptists 
are speaking kindly of their Freewill and Open 
Communion kindred, and even marriage,—desp'te 
the intensity with which some of the former cling 


’ i f outspok kepticism,” and 
to their last peculiarity,—since they havea basis in} vens, Ben Butler, and similarly annoying species ;” a8 SERIE P SER Sen ene 
a common sentiment and name, may yet be} only of this train the Methodists are sovereign. 


consummated, 


of the question. . Each had an unfortunate com- 


word “ Protestant” in the title of the church, a 
Bishop for and of every Conference, abolition of 
the Presiding Eldership, separate vote of clergy 
and laity when demanded by three members, ete. 
To these the representatives of the Church South 
wisely reply, that the introduction of the word 
‘«« Protestant” is unnecessary, as the object for 
which they protested, Lay Representation, is al- 
lowed. . They do not objegt to as many Bishops 
as Conferences, but do to the abolition of the Pre- 
siding Eldership; though the latter certainly is 
unnecessary, if the former is granted. The pro- 
posals for a connection are not yet adopted, but 
are likely to be. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, as seen in the ad- 
dress of Rev, Messrs. Matlack, Prindle and Lee, 
are rapidly falling into the Methodist Episcopal 
line. They will soon cease to exist as an organ- 
ization. ‘* The Methodist Church,” the northern 
branch of the M. P. Church, stil] stands upon its. 
dignity, and refuses, to entertain propositions of 
fellowship with its parent body. But they are 
careful to say that they do not object to such a 
union. In a‘late issue of their organ, The Meth- 
odist Recorder, the editor, Rev. Dr. Scott, says: 
**On the subject of ‘a general Methodist unity we 
have frequently stated that we regard it as desir- 
able, if it could be accomplished on proper prin- 
ciples.” He thinks tue introduction of the lay 
element essential to such a re-union with the 
M. E. Church, as well as a modification of our 
Episcopacy.” What the latter may mean he 
probably hardly knows himself. It is sufficient to 
see that there is a willingness to talk of a retura 
to its original fold. The deed is apt to wait closely 
on such words. 

Equally sure is the return of our colored breth- 
ren to our once scorning, but now, partially re- 
pentant and embracing arms. They went out 
from us, because we were not worthy of their fel- 
lowship. When we have given their ministers 
equal position with our own, and our churches 
shall have abandoned the sin they have so long 
indulged in, of refusing a minister of Christ be- 
cause of his complexion, this marriage will in- 
stantly follow. That hour of our repentance and 
its holy fruit is sure to come; is not, we trust, far 
off. The oneness of our two chief bodies is not 
so evidently near. The Church South still in- 
dulges in an unrepentant spirit. Until she con- 
fesses her estrangement from God in works that 
prove the sincerity of her conversion, there is but 
little prospect of a re-union. Only by faithfully 
building up our church in that field on the divine 
foundation of one brotherhood shall we bring 
about this desirable result. 

We find this tendency revealing itself in Meth- 
odist bodies across the sea, The Methodist Re- 
corder, the popular organ of the Wesleyans, speaks 
very approvingly of the Primitive Methodists, 
and more than hints that a union would be agree- 
able to the high contracting party which it repre- 
sents. 

While these movements are going on among 
different bodies of one faith and name, there are 





theatre-going, and possibly of The Round Table. | 5 
ing,” **uproarious,” ** feeble-minded ;” ‘in nine Dr. McClintock gives a very Iively account of Abbe 


churches out of ten the performance is simply 
shocking to those who are in the habit of seeing 
religious services performed decently and in order.” 
It is puzzled what to make of these creatures, 
and why Providence ever made them at all. It 
classes them with ‘‘ musquitoes, flies, the crimi- 
nal classes, Mexicans, Red Indians, Thad Ste- 


tion. Hence as, according to Mr. Biglow, 
‘« Some flossifers think that a fakilty’s granted 

The minnit it’s proved to be thoroughly wanted,” 
so the Methodists sprang into existence as soon as 
The Round Table was born, and began to seek 
what it might devour. 

It a little conflicts with this theory, that our 
condescending devourer boasts in the very num- 
ber in which it thus sates its sublime appetite, 
that it is only five years old, while the miserable 
musquito Methodists have been swarming in this 
world for over a hundred. There must be a mis- 
take here. Let it correctits numbering. It must 
be the original Round Table, and this pen edito- 
rial is the falchion of the good Arthur himself, 
so perfect is its temper, so lustrous its shining, so 
fearful its execution. It is the very Excaliber 
which that king so unwisely flung away, as Mr. 
Tennyson affirms. How perfectly the poet’s de- 
scription fits this American blade: 

© “The great brand 


Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon; 
And flashing round and round, and whirled in an 


arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern morn.” 


The loss of this falchion settled the fate of the 
ancient circle. 
«“ Now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world.” 

It is found, however, in the pen of a ready 
writer, and readier maligner, and the Zable lives 
again. 

There’s virtue in a hiss. Mr. Phillips says that the 
Ann Arbor students hailed him with a splendid 
one of the old-fashioned sort, last winter, when 
he deciared Grant unfit to be president. They, 
however, before he concluded, rounded their hiss 
with acheer. Let our beloved R. T. take care, or 
it will be committing the same absurdity. 

Starr King said the best joke he ever heard or 
read (The Round Table, unfortunately had not then 
been born, itself the brightest and consummate 
jest), was perpetrated by Ward Beecher on a New 
York mob, at Cooper's Institute. They hissed so 
furiously that he could not get a word in edge- 
wise. Standing, and smiling scrénely upon them, 
as the multitude of Methodists do upon this 
stretched out neck and sibilation, he contrived to 
make them hear him say, ‘* You remind me of my 
grandfather.” They held up to listen. He went 
on: ‘He wasa blacksmith. One day he heated 
a piece of iron and tried to hammer it into the 
desired shape. It refused to conform. Again he 
heated it, again smote it,” and the orator enter- 
tained his audience with the blowing of the bel- 
lows, the beating of the anvil and the scattering 
of the sparks,—* again essayed to fashion it as he 
wished, and again it was intractable. A third 
time he put it in the fire and on the anvil, and still 
it took no useful shape. ‘ There,’ says the angered 
smith, as he thrust it into the water, ‘if you ain’t 
“ for anything else, at any rate you can 

iss!’” 

Thus can our gnarley R. T. be made to serve 


ic to these who~have so long} No amount of calumny, envy, or depreciation 


. , 3 this language and literature in some one of our col- 
morals, and metaphysics, dictate rhymes, which | Jeges, and claims for the five hundred of our 


their surrounders call poetry, in fine, are the | scholars engaged in the work of instruction, a post- 
modern substitute for the ancient tripod and its | graduate school where they can pursue its study, 

Emulous of these mere | or where they can at least attend its lectures, and 
wooden miracle-mongers another ‘* Zable” called | be stimulated by its inspiration. How greatly we 
** The Round,” has set up its claim to the Delphic | 2¢ed money! Wonderful is the providence of God 
seat. It sends forth its rappings, and performs in giving Methodism both means and men. Let 


them flow together in their ocean channels of duty 
The Methodists are a late object of its calmly | 244 distinction. 


responsihilities of the literary Papacy, it turns its by Prof. Welsh, of Union College, is a thorough sum- 
faithful eye upon that conceited petty sect. After ming up of the state of the Basters Cherch. It 


a careful study of all earlier lampoons, it could | S"0WS that It needs regeneration, though not so far 


Dr. Pond defends the Hebrew Chronology against 
the Septuagint, and offers a new solution of the 


With them it], 


the latter is “gaily, flippantly, contemptuously, 


exclusively naturalistic. It is doing its fearful share 
At last in a-fit of desperation it puts them among | ; 


The Methodists are fast advancing to the same] the Frightful Examples, with Charley Lamb, the | jies of moral obligation, in plunging the national 
conclusion. .The Church South and: the ** Protes-}, Helots, the Wars of the Roses, and Mr. Johnson’s 


tant” Church have had an official consideration | Western Tour. and justly it criticises Mr. Norton’s weak attempt 


May we not aid the large company of one who | to settle the problems of religion by pulling away 
munity of sin in their support of slavery. Each] stretch their legs beneath this “able’s mahogany, | its foundations. 

has suffered for that complicity, and, if not yet| by suggesting that we were created in order to 
willing to acknowledge its repentance, is un-| afford food for their mighty brains. No small fry | articles, does not possess the capacity for much 
doubtedly feeling the struggles and convictions} could satisfy their unbounded stomachs. Their 
of conscience. They have therefore a strong bond} table would be empty, and they too, if only the | opinions he opines, are religiously of equally in- 
of unity. The introduction of Lay Representation] paltry fare of Books, Politics, Philosophy,. the 
into the Southern Church opens the way for this} Papacy, and other such were served up. They 
consummation. The Protestants lay down quite} would yet hanker after food more convenient for 
a number of conditions, such as adoption of the| them, worthy of their genius, appetite and diges- 


into other bodies,” and by the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, will show in its obituary notices 


familiarity with the Deity and with the mysteries 
of religion in which ‘the called’ vie with one 


all wicked worldliness, and seek to spread holiness 
and happiness over the land, even if it must suffer 
the slings and arrows of a pretentious critic, 
that calls Sumner “a sophomoric declaimer,” and 
Beecher ‘a theatrical performer to half-educated 


wit by saying of itself in its editorial prospectus, 


will ultimately prevail against the silent eloquence 
of a deserving life.” Happy Table! 
‘‘Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and self-possessed.” 
As the Methodist missionary friend of its favor- 
ite oracle, Sydney Smith, agreed with the canni- 
bals that eat him, so does its Methodist diet sit 
well upon its not uncannibal stomach. It hardly 
wishes a word of advice from us, nor would it be 
respectful for us to give it. Shall the chicken 
suggest to the gourmand how it may the better be 
served up? Yet if we may be pardoned the pre- 
sumption we would submit to its reverence that 
**iconoclasm,” which it declares to be its prov- 
ince, never succeeded except against real idols 
and in the interests of sincerest truth. Throwing 
vitriol, some people think is honorable warfare, 
but it rarely wins fame or victory to those who 
employ it. 
The Methodist, like every other Church of Jesus 
Christ, has a great past, has, we devoutly believe, 
a greater future. It can never be harmed by a 
tibaldry that mocks at all holy things, even that 
which is the holiest—the dying communions of a 
soul and its God. It will still seek the salvation 
of those who mock at it, and blaspheme God in 
their witless invective. It will calmly await, in 
unceasing faith and labor, their penitent conver- 
sion or their utter overthrow. It solicits criti- 
cism, however trenchant. But it smiles on all 
such assaults as this upon its nature and mission, 
and with its Divine Author will behoid all these, 
its enemies, at or under its sacred, triumphant feet. 





Tue Metnoptst QuarTERLY FOR JULY, were it 
beheaded of its first article, would be properly char- 
acterized as a first-class number. It loses nothing 
of rank when read at the same time with Zhe’ 
Bibliotheca Sacra, The Christian Examiner, or The' 
North American. The first article, on Scripture In- 
spiration, seeks to prove the necessity of a Divine 
revelation, and that if there be such a revelation it 
must be verbal. It is occupied in refuting other 
ideas of inspiration, the universal and the super- 
visional, and leaves the main argument for its own 
position to a future article. 

Prof. Hyde has a very fine essay on the origin, 
character and contents of the Sanscrit. We have 
never seen so complete a syllabus of this theme in 
any American Quarterly. He calls for a chair of 


The Greek Church in its relation to the Protestant, 


one from original righteousness as the Roman. 


rigin of the Pyramids, viz: that they were built by 
he antediluvians. If so, may not Adam and Eve 
ave been in that empty sarcophagus? Rev. T. J. 


Migne’s Book Concern, the rival of the Methodist, 
built by a single priest, and of great benefit to the 
Papal Church. Dr. Whedon strikes the pretentious 
skepticism of some worthy pens and journals 
with an unsheathed sword. Painfully but faith- 
fully does he speak of The North American and 
Atlantic. He declares the former is ‘the transient 


n feeding the levity of the age, in loosening the 


mind into mentaland moral chaos.” Thus solemnly 


Mr. Norton, the writer of the other of the two 


mischief. His essay on Religious Liberty is a 
piece of the ordinary commonplace of his set. All 


different value. Even Atheism is as religious as 
any other creed. Then we have a plentiful sprinkle 
of the ordinary braggartisms and cant phrases of 
the set. We have ‘traditional theology,” “old 
churches,” “irrational dogmas;” and the stereo- 
type boasts that the Christian system is to be now 
abolished in the true spirit of Voltaire’s old ‘ Ec- 
rasez l'Infame.” Mr. Norton of course reiterates 
the old mendacious gist that his views, even the 
making religion atheistically ignore a God, are the 
true religion of Jesus; just as Hume closes his 
Essay on Miracles with the irony that he is seeking 
to base Christianity on firmer principels than those 
ofthe ‘pretended Christians” he is refuting. Mr. 
Norton says this, but he does not himself believe it, 
He is aware of the fiction he utters. To Mr. Nor- 
ton and his like, who seek to baptize Atheism into 
the name of the blessed Jesus, His divine reply is, 
«I know God, and if I should say I know him not, 
I should be a liar like unto you;” and there isa 
terrible record of prophecy that that same Jesus 
will one day reappear, ‘‘ taking vengeance on all 
those that know not God and obey not the gospel 
of his Son.” Such is the Christianity of Jesus and 
his apostles; let Mr. Norton and his set study it 
with silent meditation. 


Grandly does he set forth the position of the 
Truth against all such feebly-furious error. 


The great evangelic church of our present day, 
based upon the Old Testament and the New, suc- 
cessor of the prophets, apostles, and martyrs, the 
Church of the Trinity, the Atonement, and the 
Regeneration, stands at this moment refreshed 
with revival and the gift of the Spirit, exerting an 
aggressive power unparalleled since the Pente- 
costal day. Never was the spirit of holiness more 
intense within her heart, never her love for her 
precious central truths more vital, never her plans 
of world-wide conquest sc bold and so sure, never 
were her machineries so vast. Behold her centen- 
aries dowered with outpoured millions; and count 
her laymen rearing in massive granite her biblical 
institutes, for the very purpose, mark it well, of 
teaching forever the theology of James Arminius 
and John Chrysostom. While at home she is 
battling with vice and errorin every form, dealing 
death-blows upon slavery, drunkenness, profanity, 
and infidelity, planting her spires on every hill and 
plain of all our land, she is distributing her Bibles 
by increasing millions to all the languages of our 
race, and commissioning her missionaries to every 
land of the habitable globe. And while these stu- 
pendous plans for human renovation are going forth 
in rapid progress, two silly gentlemen iv or about 
Boston, heirs in regular line to the Porphyrys, Les- 
sings, and Tom Paines, are still scribbling essays 
about the obsoleteness of the church and the de- 
struction of Christianity! 


Every lover of first-class literature should sub- 
scribe for The Quarterly. 





Tue Free Crristtan CommMonweattn, the 
anomalous name of a journal, published in Ken- 
tucky, under the editorship of Rey. Stuart Robin- 
son, the founder of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, has relieved the tedium of its anti-free, 
anti-Christian and anti-Commonwealth aiimus, 
by liberal quotations from Zion’s Herap. Its 
readers will be profited by a careful application 
of the excellent truths it thus serves up. It takes 
a statement made in these columns that Harper's 
Ferry, and not Sumter began the war, as excusing 
all the atrocities of the Rebellion, 4 
But that is as far from excusing the conduct of 
the Southern Church and people in their war, as 
the fact that the Americans opened the Reyolu- 
tion by firing the first gun, excuses the attempt of 
the British to subjugate them. The iniquity lay 
behind Harper's Ferry. It was in the system fos- 
tered by such papers as The Free Christian Com- 
monwealth, to keep millions of men and women in 





its generation. Meanwhile Methodism, as it kindly 


says, ‘will spread its ignorance and narrowness} God and the efforts of mto work out a deliver- 


the most preposterous.misapplications of Biblical nant at our hostility taste, and fancies the 
phrases,” and give ** evidence of that impertinent quoting of our senten sufficient argument 


throngs,” and crowns such superb brilliancy of; Let it answer in the ligof the Bible and the 


cott, of India. describes the rise and charactay a¢ reasonably be expected as goon as_the new officers 


ance for these innocennptives, of free and 
Christian commonwealth It is especially indig- 


against their positiors” } we ask it a question 
ortwo? It is of ahighter of Calvinism, too 
high even for Princeton.} there any distinction 
among the elect mentionjn the Bible, on ac- 
count of color? If nothould Christ’s church 
cherish such barriers? pame implies a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. Civitas Dei, the Com- 
monwealth of God, mtain such prejudices? 


spirit of the Gospel. Isditor is tae author of 
Discourses on Redempti! May we ask how his 
opposition to this greateyf the purposes of re- 
demption, so far as this tld goes, consists with 
his views of the work amission of Christ? It 
cannot be said that theseeries are political and 
forbidden. It is no m political to take one 
side in this natural and «ine controversy than 
to take the other, and thele of the journal ree- 
ognizes its right to partigite in the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, so far asis necessary to make 
it free and Christian; whiits course is bitterly 
political in a wrong way, jut our questions con- 
cern religion only —the ligion of Christ, of 
which it professes to be msocate, and by which 
it must stand or fall. 








New Hawrsurre.—The kislature committed 
the grievous error of laying the table the State 
Constabulary bill. The Teurance men did not 
wish to endanger their partynd only asked that 
a bill should be submitted to tpeople at a special 
election. The question cov thus have been 
considered independent of ajpere party issues. 
But a score or two of Repubjms joined with the 
hostile party and threw. outie bill. They will 
have to pay the penalty oshis wrong. Their 
party has been daily losing gund annually. With 
the most popular general in tir State for a candi- 
date, their vote for governogas about nearly two 
thousand less this year thajlast. This,is caused 
by hostile votes made at ramoles. That tide will 
yet deluge the State. New Impshire will be lost 
to all reform through this nwillingness of her 
leaders to adopt the great qgtion and duty of the 
day. Some of these leadergike those in Massa- 
chusetts, love the whisky ottle, euphoniously 
styled the wine-cup, more han they love liberty 
or humanity. Dr. Barrowsnd Rev. Messrs. Fuma 
and Babcock plead earnest) with the Legislature 
to do this just work, but { vain. Let the State 
now be stirred with convenons. Let the party be 
compelled to this height ofiuty. Let not Connec- 
ticut’s captivity be New Hwpshire. 





WE are pleased to learn:hat Bro. De Hass is 
meeting with success amon our people, in behalf 
of the Metropolitan Chanh, Washington, D. C. 
David Snow, esq., one of ar worthy citizens, has 
generously taken a memaial window for Rev. 
Jesse Lee, the pioneer of Nethodism in New Eng- 
land. Lt.-Governor Clatli, Jacob Sleeper, esq., 
and others, have contributed towards a pew for 
Massachusetts. Messrs. T B. and H. W. Smith 
have given one of their spendid American organs 
for the vestry, and steps hve been taken by some 
of the liberal men, to secue a grand organ for the 
church proper. Let all heb this good work along, 
and let Massachusetts he fully represented in our 
national church. 





Strate ConsraBir’s Remrr.—By the report of 
the Constable of the Comnonwealth we learn that 
in June the total number of liquor prosecutions 
was 331, and of liquor seizares 197; other prosecu- 
tions were to the number of 123, and there were 
seven seizures of gaming instruments. The sum 
total of fines paid amounted to $45,721.22, $43,733.- 
80 being from Suffolk County. The report states 
that the effect of the action of the Deputies is 
attended with visible results in checking the liquor 
traffic. Four new deputies have recently been 
added to the force, and a corresponding result may 


Harrer’s Prerortan History oF THE Great 
ReBe..ion, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, have been received 
at this office. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Bos- 
ton. It is unnecessary that we should commend 
this admirable work, its merits are too widely 
known. Its only fault is, we have too much for our 
money. 





Tur Sermon has covered the space allotted to 
the Children’s Table this week. But as we do not 
have preaching every week, we trust our children 
will bear their loss patiently. They shall have the 
richer fare for their reward. 





Some beginners in Latin may have noticed in the 
article on ‘St. Peter in Rome,” that “fortuna” 
was unfortunately printed “ fortunatus.” 





MOVEMENTS 1N MARYLAND. 
{We need not call the attention of our readers to 
the following letter from a Baltimore Methodist of 
high standing. Especially do we beg our minis- 
terial brethren there, to considerits closing words :] 


Under the auspices of the Freedmen’s Bureau it 
was announced that a meeting of the colored peo- 
ple of Dorchester County would be held in Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, the 25th of June, and the writer 
was invited to accompany Major General Gregory, 
the head of the Bureau in this district, Judge Bond, 
George C. Maund, Esq., the State’s Attorney for 
Baltimore, and a few other gentlemen, who were to 
be the speakers of the, occasion. The invitation 
was accepted, and the occasion was one of so much 
interest that I feel impelled to give the readers of 
Zion’s Heratp a brief description of the whole 
affair. The steamer which left Baltimore at 7 A. 
M., and rounded up to the wharf at Cambridge 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, was greeted with 
such a congregation of colored people, men, women 
and children as never swarmed on that wharf and 
river bank before. They must have numbered at 
least twenty-five hundred, old men and young men, 
poor tottering old women and lively young girls, 
women with their babies in their arms, and other 
children little more than babies clinging to their 
skirts, barefooted and bare-legged boys and girls, 
barefooted old men with white heads and silvery 
beards, mostly well clad and respectable in appear- 
ance, but interspersed occasioually with makeshift 
costume or lack of costume which betokened pov- 
erty and want. 

Eager faces they were looking for the first time, 


for them and their people, and hemming in so 
closely the carriage that conveyed Judge Bond that 
it was almost impossible to proceed. 

Closely they gathered too about the carriage that 
held the General and his efficient aid, Captain 
Wright and I learned after with how much rever- 
ence the General is regarded amongst them, and 
how they look to him for counsel in their own ele- 
vation and for help against the cruel tyranny of 
their oppressors. 

The meeting was announced for 3 o'clock, and as 
the speakers were driven to the hotel for dinner the 
vast multitude swarmed up from the wharf to the 
Court House, in the grounds of which the meeting 
was to be held and where the platform and seats 
had been prepared. The whole town was literally 
full, and on inquiry I found that they had come up 
from all parts of Dorchester und adjoining Coun- 
ties. Ten, twenty, thirty, aud even forty miles 
some of the poor souls had walked aftera hard 
day's work, and would have to walk, some of them, 
all night to get home again. Poor, poor souls; as 
from the platform I looked on the upturned honest 
faces and thought of the sacrifices that had been 
made by them to get there I felt deeply touched, 
and listened as never before to the words of the 
speaker, and longed as I never longed before, and 
prayed as I never prayed for speaker before, that 
the power of God might come upon him and that 
his words might fill the aching void of that multi- 
tude of souls thirsting for knowledge, gasping for 
the wisdom that should teach them self-elevation, 
and yearning for that sympathy intheir struggles of 
which they have long dreamed and hoped, but which 
has been so long denied them. 

There are ouly sixteen Republicans in the town 
out of a population of 2500 or 3000; how ominous 
the record; only sixty Repnblicans in the entire 
district, the rest all rebels; how sad the story, and 


many of them, at the man who had done so much | 


3 | a 
small leaven to leaven the lump. While the rebels 
of the town looked on in wondering astouishmert 
at the swarm of negroes+which Jike a swarm of 
locusts had come upon them and taken seemingly 
possession of the whole place, and while they 
Jooked with malignant contempt upon us and the 
visible portion of the brave sixteen, yet they let us 
“* severely alone,” and to their credit be it said not 
an angry word was spoken or an obstruction or 
attempt of obstruction placed in the way of any, 
either white or black, during the whole day. The 
rain poured down, although not a man or woman 
moved from the audience to seek shelter. Even 
when an adjournment to the church and school 
house was proposed many objected, saying they 
had worked in the rain many a time and oft for the 
profit of their masters, and they could now stand in 
the rain for their own. Yet out of humanity for 
them General Gregory insisted on adjournment, and 
the vast throng moved off to the school-house and 
church. Both places were packed almost to suffo- 
cation, and yet more than one half were unable to 
get inside the buildings, so Judge Bond, leaving the 
other speakers to manage the two meetings, went 
off with the outside crowd to the green in front of 
the hotel, where for more than two hours they 
patiently stood, both men and women, to hear the 
word of counsel and enlightenment. Thus three 
meetings were in progress at the same time. It is 
not my purpose to report the speeches that were 
made, but I may say simply that the meeting hav- 
ing been called in the interests of education the 
speakers confined themselves to such words of 
counsel and encouragement as earnest, honest men 
should speak on such an occasion, and the audi- 
ence listened with such touching simplicity that I 


am sure the speakers felt the responsibility of the 
time and place. - eesenes 


SLAVE APPRENTICESHIP. 
As we came out of the church an old man bare- 
footed, but with a pair of shoes tied together by the 
strings and slung over his shoulder, leaning ona 
long stick, accosted us, and in pathetic tones begged 
us to do what we could to restore his children, all 
of whom he said had been taken from him, and 
against his will bound out in apprenticeship. It 
was but one of many similar complaints and inter- 
cessions for aid made that day, but I singled it out 
from the rest on account of what followed. He 
was told to come to the hotel and wait until the 
close of the meeting there, and then his case should 
be called to the attention of General Gregory and 
Judge Bond. He came and waited for an opportu- 
nity, but before it offered darkness set in, and I 
missed him; the old man had left, and I thought 
sadly of the heavy burthen he carried back to his 
home unrelieved. I thought too of a poor woman 
who with a child at her breast had begged me to 
get her other child of seven years which had been 
taken from her, and I thought of another middle- 
aged man who had made the same request ‘with 
regard to two of his children, a boy and girl. I 
thonght of a dozen other cases which I had heard 
of during the day, and I no longer wondered how it 
was that with all the advantages of climate, natural 
highways of bay and river, immense and untold 
mineral resources, land naturally rich and fertile, 
and all the advantages which make States great and 
prosperous,;Maryland should be covered with the 
mould and mildew of decay, ivied over in her ruin, 
and with the blight of imbecile existence upon her-> 
I rather wondered at the long-suffering of God that 
he did not blot her from the map of the nation. I 
no longer wondered that the prosperity of other 
States was denied her, but that with such oppres- 
sions of the poor God suffered her to exist at all. 
The’ first sight that greeted me on looking from the 
hotel was the bent form of the poor old fellow lean- 
ing against a pillar which supported the veranda of 
the house. His story in brief was that he was old, 
he didn’t know how old, but too old to be able to 
work much; that ever since he was thirty he had 
been a free man; that twelve years ago his three 
children had been taken away from him against his 
consent, and in the face of all the poor feeble oppo- 
sition he could make they had been bound out by 
the Orphan’s Court of Dorchester County to a man 
named Parker; that his eldest son was now over 
nineteen vears of age, and the other two boys well 
GHAR WWE VOSA SLAY ENSH MVE enriching 
others while he and his poor old wife, the mother 
of the boys, were needy, destitute, and almost 
starving. That the said Parker would neither give 
up his boys nor help the poor old father with any 
portion of their earnings, but turned a deaf ear to 
all his complaints, and like an unfeeling wretch 
banished him even from intercourse with his chil- 
dren. He lived eleven miles from Cambridge, at a 
place called Blackwater. He had walked home last 
night discouraged, but had started again long 
before daylight on his long tramp of eleven miles 
afoot without breakfast, bringing back his load of 
sorrow, and begging for the redress which I fear 
cannot yet be afforded him. 
By a little straining of the law which was made 
when slavery was an institution of the State, and 
never repealed, the legal right existed for the 
transaction of this iniquity, and regardless of the 
moral right this man dares, under cover of an in- 
iquitous law, to defy the justice of both God and 
man. There are according to the reports of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau 2281 childrev held in illegal ser- 
vitude in this way in the State of Maryland that 
neither the moral sense of right inherent in the 
people, the Civil Rights Bill passed by Congress, 
nor all the power of the Freedmen’s Bureau have as 
yet been able to redress. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
has done a good work, for 2300 children have been 
restored to their parents in this State, but there 
yet remains this 2280 souls whose petitions contin- 
ually ascend to the throne of God asking deliver- 
ance and appealing to right thinking men for help. 
There are 1200 Rachels in Maryland weeping for 


the society of their own children and the support 
of their old age, and crying to the God of Justice 
for vengeance on their oppressors. Is slavery dead 
while this accursed institution of negro apprentice- 
ship exists? Is there no power in Congress to 
stamp out this abomination? Are the liberty-lov- 
‘ing people of the North aware that this vile rem- 
nant of slavery still reigns in all the border States, 
and do they consider themselves no longer the 
agents and instruments of God for its wiping out? 
Is fire to come from heaven and by burning purge 
out this sin, or shall God’s people themselves take 
the work in hand and in his name declare that such 
things shall not be? 

Was it intended that Emancipation should be an 
empty word, signifying nothing, and that while 
these poor slaves were in the act of raising their 
hands in thanksgiving to God for their own libera- 
tion, their children should be snatched from them 
and doomed to a slavery almost as degrading as 
that their fathers had been just delivered from? 
Can a man feel the aspirations of a free man while 
his children are in bondage? Howis regeneration to 
come to a people whose children are enslaved until 
they gain their majority. deprived alike of freedom, 
education, and hope of advancement? 

If Dorchester was the worst of our counties, if 
sixteen Republicans out of a population of 2,500 or 
3,000 declared Cambridge the most rebellious of our 
country towns, if sixty Republicans in a whole dis- 
trict was the least proportion of honest men to the 
white population, then there might still be hope for 
the speedy regeneration of the State; but such is not 
the case, for compared with St. Mary's, Prince 
George's, Calvert, and Somerset Counties, the 
darkness of Dorchester is luminous. 

A GENEROUS OWNER. 

Another [llustration of the total lack of gene ros- 
ity which has in many cases been characteristic of 
the slave owner's dealings with his slaves, was af- 
forded by an old colored woman who was coming 
up in the steamboat from Cambridge to Baltimore. 
I found she had been at the meeting of the day 
before, had walked twelve miles to get there, 
and was now on her way to Baltimore to see two 
daughters who lived there. She was sixty-five 
years old, and had lived a slave until four years 
ago, when her husband, after buying his own lib- 
erty, had bought her for ten dollars. On express- 
ing my surprise that she was purchased so cheaply, 
she called my attention to her shoulder, between 
the ridge of which and her collar-boue there was 
a swelling as large as a quart pot, and she inform- 
ed me that she was otherwise crippled. Her hus- 
band paid two handred dollars for himself, the sav- 
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securing the blessing of freedom for himself, then fnectient apd there inves charges of bribery 
turnig to and buying the crippled old woman that | and ‘corruption mad@ against Mr. Barnum (not 
he called his wife, that she too might breathé the |P. T.) a sitting member. The remainder of the 
air of liberty before she died! committee will proceed to Kentucky, and make in- 
I think such narration would touch and soften any | vestigations and hear evittenee;the entire body 
feeling heart as it touched ad softened mine; there.and.making..up their repert....Cel- 
but there was not much softness in the feelings I | McKee is utterly incapable of conduct such as that 
had towards the man who after taking all the profit | charged in the Brooks affidavit. 
of the labor of two lives took that last ten dollars Gen. Butler’s select committee on the assassina- 
from the old man for the poor old crippled woman | tion conspiracy will be likely to ferret out the 
that I have no doubt he was glad to get rid of sup- | darkest corners of that infamy. There have veen 
porting. I wonder if God blessed that ten dollars, | too many reservations, or there have appeared 
and if the wealth it helped to swell will be per- | to be, in all previous: attempts. Im one respect 
manently secured to that man’s family? Is not | there will be startling developments, and thatisas, 
rather the curse of God upon all such unholy gains, | to the complicity therewith of Catholic ecclesiastics. 
and will he not scatter the wealth gained by such | One fact has come out in regard to a priest living 
unfeeling extortion? neaf Washington, and who immediately after the 
APPEAL TO BALTIMORE PREACHERS. muréer left the country, which will have an im- 
Through the influence of the Freedmen’s Bureau | POTtant bearing on the investigation. The direc- 
and the schools that have been built in all parts of | 40 of Surratt’s flight from Italy it is ascertained 
the State, much has been done to educate the negro, | W*S Predetermined for him, and hewould have 
and the people of Massachusetts have helped nobly found friends and shelter at-its termination, but 
in the work. Now if some mode of educating our | ®t “underneath the sea” the magnetic wire 
rebel friends can be devised it will be a grand step | #shed his approach swifter far than steam could 
towards progress, but what we do need most of all | C°@VeY him. A very large tof da tary 
is some modeand means stirring up ourclergy, and | *¢stimony has been put in the committee's posses- 
by them the churches. Will the readers of Zion's | 8!02- Mr. James Redpath, of your city, has been 
HeERAtp, believe that with nearly 3,000 children held | *PPointed clerk of the committee—an important 
in slavery in this State, taken by force from their | Position. 
parents to be held in servitude until all opportanity | Efforts are being quietly made for the inaugura- 
of education is departed with their youth, and after | ion of a presidential canvass in the interest of 
the age of twenty-one turned loose upon the com- Chief Justice Chase. At present these movements 
munity uneducated; that the preachers of our are carried on without much publicity, but they 
State asa class are as blind to the enormity as | 2° nevertheless most active. A curious feature in 
though it did not exist amongst us; that cases these presidential movers is the interest manifested 
like this of old Simon Ross and the man Parker in the positions which will be taken by the leading 
which I have narrated come to their knowledge advocates of the women's rights agitation. Mr. 
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, ‘ar | Chase’s friends as well as those of other Republican 
them are silent as statues; men cheat, oppress and 


despise these poor people, and yet remain in good persons as Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Stone, or Miss Dick- 
Man in a pote they burn negro school- | @™S°" are inclined to support. Senator Pomeroy, 
houses, and the pulpit never says that such things | ¥¢!! understood to be a supporter of Mr. Chase, is 
are wrong? Can Massachusetts devise some kind President of the Equal Rights Association just 
of society for the improvement of the mental and re- organized here. Is not this acurious illustration of 
ligious perception of the men who say they are | *e progress of this idea? 
called of God to act as watch on the walls of Zion? | 4 Well printed and edited temperance weekly 
If this can be accomplished, then the church might | — 7% Menitor—has just been started here. The 
be looked to for the performance of its mission, | C?¥S¢ is being vigorously agitated in this city, and 
and our people wonld begin to realize that God | #'s¢ meetings are held nearly every night. 
reigns and takes cognizance of the affairs of men. | Miss Clara H. Barton, known to the country for 
It is the business of the pulpit to declare that we her services to our soldiers, and in connection with 
cannot look for prosperity and suceess so long as Andersonville, and most favorably as a Lyceum lec- 
we continue to “grind the faces of the poor,” and ture, is now here, engaged in the preparation of a 
that it is deelared in. the word of His truth that of new lecture for the ensuing course, as well as in 
one blood God-hath made all nations, and that the | Te*iting that of last winter. ‘The new lecture will 
poor negro was included in the number of those be upon the moral and religious inflaence of the war 
that the Master called His “little ones,” when He | ¥P0® the soldiers; while that on incidents of army 
said that ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the work, will virtually be an entirely new lecture, 
least of these, ye did it unto me!” She will be here till October. 
Baltimore, July 2, 1867. Col. R. J. Hinton, lately of Kansas, now of this 
city. is about to enter the lecture fleld. He is pre- 
. preparing a lecture entitled ‘* The Men of Harper’s | 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. Ferry,” in which he proposes to tell from his own — 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1867. | personal knowledge and research many very inter- 
Congress awaits the action of the President, | esting facts in connection with the members of the 
upon the Reconstruction Bill. It sits here with no | party that followed John Brown to immortality. 
small degree of impatience. At fist it was an- | He will also detail something of the plains, as well 
ticipated that the veto message would be sent in | as many reminiscences in the lives of the renowned 
next day. Yesterday the speaker stated in reply to | twenty-one and the roads by which they traveled 
a question that he understood on the best authority, | to reach Virginia. Col. Hinton was an associate 
that it would be returned Thursday.. The Baltimore | and personal friends of those he will speak of, 
Sun’s Washington correspondence, and it is excel- | while, his known reputation as a journalist war- 
lent authority, says that it will be sent back on | rants a belief in the story being properly told. 
Friday. Judging by past actions, we may antici- Kosmos. 
pate it will be retained until the last moment al- 
lowed by the Constitution. The correspondent of ANNIVERSARY EXEROISES OF THE WESLEY- { 
the Sun is a Mr. Worden, well known to be a mem- AN UNIVERSITY. 








employed by the Tribune as its Count Jenkins, | city of Middletown. Fortune had been propitious in 
though this fact is not generally understood. The | her arrangements, and I was quartered in the pleas- 
Sun was a bitter sympathizer with the rebel- | ant home of Prof. C. 8. Harrington. To his cour- 
lion, and only saved itself from suppression by | tesy and that of his excellent lady I am indebted 
adroit handling of the pen. It is stated by well | for a most agreeable entertainment. 
informed persons that the veto will be a very bitter | On Tuesday, 9th inst., the annual examinations 
as well as longthy document. Its probable charac- | began, and continued through Friday. 
ter may be judged by the tone of the remarkable The classes generally showed a commendable ac- 
message sent on Monday to the Senate, in answer | duaintance with the subjects upon which they were 
to inquiries made as to the amounts necessary to examined. The Committee were especially grati- 
carry out the reconstruction provided for by Con- | fled with the appearance of the class in Logic 
ress. The suggestion made that the General under the care of Dr, Newhall. This study, usually 
»fceaane it abrogates, in Mr. Johtison’s Vth er pen Arv ov vunintorest 
governments which have had no legal existence | ire course. 
since 1861, when they went into rebellion, was fitly | The attention paid to Archeology jn the classical 
reprobated in strong but appropriate language in | department also received special mmendation 
the resolution of Mr. Julian which passed the | The examinations throughout, parttarly the 
House this afternoon. Mr. Julian characterized | Written examinations, indicated a standan ‘. 
the doctrine as having no foundation in either in- | dulrement and scholarship much in advance o, for- 
ternational or national law, as at variance with | mer days. 
every principle of both, as a blow at the public On Thursday evening the contestants for the 
credit, repugnant to every loyal man, and satisfac- ich Prize made their appearance in the McDonough 
tory to those only who desire the overthrow of the | Hall. Six finely written original orations were pro- 
Government. nounced, by as many members of the Senior Class. 
The introduction of the resolution created con-| Eugene R. Hendrix, of Fayette, Mo., bore away 
siderable excitement, and it was quite evident that | the prize. Emory J. Haynes, of Newbury, Vt., was 
some Republicans regretted its appearance. Yet | a very close competitor for the honor. 
only one of those present evaded the responsibility..| On Friday evening the contest between the Ju- 
The chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Jas. F, | nior and Sophomore for the Parker and the Calef 
Wilson, of Lowa, did not vote. He remarked that | Prizes occurred. 
to do so was a greater responsibility than he wished | The Parker Prize for the best declamation was 
to assume. The resolution he deemed nearly equal in | awarded to Martin A. Knapp, of Spafford, N. Y.; 
importance to a formalimpeachment. So Mr. Wilson, | the Calef Prize, to Chas. L. Bonnell, Brooklyn, L. I. 
true to the course he has pursued on impeachment, | On Saturday evening, in accordance with time- 
shirked the issue by retiring to the cloak room. | honored usage, a general class meeting was held in 
On the Democratic side, its leader, Mr. James | the University Chapel. The work of the week hada 
Brooks, was also noticed to do the same thing, | manifest effect in making the attendance small. 
when Eldridge, of Wis., demanded the ‘ayes and Some referred with deep feeling to their religious 
noes,” and so made their own record. The vote history during college life, and expressed a deter- 
stood 100 to 18. Mr. Bingham of Ohio voted | mination to make duty their highest aim in their 
“aye” with considerable reluctance, and after- life-work. ' 
wards asking Julian, why he put somany adjectives | On Sabbath morning Prof. Harrington conducted 
into the resolution? was told by Mr. J. that he | 4 prayer meeting in the chapel of the M. E. Church, 
regretted not putting in a few more. “ If you had | of which he is at present the pastor. It was an oc- 
done so,” Bingham testily replied, ‘I would have geen of unusual interest.. A member of the class 
voted down the previous question.” ‘If you go of °33, the first that graduated, referred to his stu- 


their children, twelve hundred fathers deprived of| on, Mr. Bingham,” was the rejoinder, * you'll vote dent life under the gifted and now sainted Fisk. 


yourself into the copperhead ranks.” The Ohio | His testimony was vital with emotion and reminis- 
representative left. Mr. Johnson, when he reads | cence. . 

the resolution, will certainly think that Congress At half-past ten the Baccalaureate Sermon was 
has no more respect for the President than it has preached by Dr. Cummings, from 1 Cor. iii. 9; “ For 
for a Justice of the Peace;—a remark he is said to | We are laborers together with God.” It was a pro- 
have made about General Sheridan, whom he re- | found discussion of great principles involved in the 
gards as trying to insult him. text, and was one of the doctor’s finest efforts. 

It will be remembered that the House refused to | 1m the afternoon, instead of a sermon, according 
admit any member of the Kentucky delegation, ex- | to former usage, the Sabbath School, under the 
cept Major Adams, to a seat until the charges of | superintendence of Prof. Van Vleck, assembled. 
disloyalty made against them were cleared away. The large audience of children and adults was en- 
Col. Samuel McKee, who in the last Congress re- | tertained by a very happy speech from Rev. B. K. 
presented the 9th District, presented a protest | Peirce. From an almost inexhaustible fund of in- 
against the admission of his antagonist, John D. | cident the speaker enchained the attention of all, 
Young, on the ground of disloyalty, complicity with | 4nd the time assigned him was gone all too soon 
armed rebellion, fraud and violence at the election, | for the delighted listeners. He was followed by 
so that the people were not able to express freely | C- C. North, esq., who between humor and pathos 
their wishes. Several affidavits were presented; | kept up the deep interest to the end of the session. 
among others that of a negro named Hockaday, On Sabbath evening Dr. Wm. F. Warren preached 
who swore to having been captured in ’61, by a | the annual sermon before the Missionary Lyceum, 
band of guerrillas, commanded by J. D. Young, and | The text was Ps. xxiv. 7-10. It was a masterly dis- 
carried within the Confederate lines. To-day Mr, | course both in thought and expression. The theme 
Brooks caused to be read another affadavit purport- | presented was, ‘A Divine Christ essential to Ag- 
ing to be from the same party, declaring the previous | Stessive Christianity.” 
one to be false, and further declaring the first affi- On Monday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the college 
davit was never read to him by Col. McKeé. On | came together to hear the report of the Examining 
this Brooks demanded an immediate report from | Committee. Rev. B. K. Peirce, the Chairman, in 
the Committee on elections, to whom this matter | very felicitous style announced the results of 
was referred by the House. There never was a | the past week’s examinations. 
neater or more completely crushing reply than that The decisions in reference to the prizes were 
made by Mr. Dawes, the chairman of the Com- | made known amid loud acclamations. 
mittee. Ile showed, first, how the latter was en- | The Walsh Prize, for the highest excellence in 
deavoring to force a decision on evidence as ez parte | Greek in the Sophomore Class, was awarded to J. E. 
as that on which disloyalty had been charged, and | Abbott, of Auburndale, Mass. The North Prize, for 
an investigation demanded. He sent to be read an | the highest excellence in Mathematics (in the same 
afilavit made by two persons who witnessed | class) was awarded to H. S. Carhart, of Coeymans, 
Hockaday’s first statement, in which they swear | N.Y. The Phi Beta Kappa Prize, for the highest 
that the statement was read to the affiant in their | excellence in Latin (same class), to C. T. Winches- 
presence. Mr. Dawes then suggested that in the | ter, of Long Plain, Mass. The Cutts Prize, for 
condition of society in Kentucky it was not at all | highest excellence in Mental Philosophy, was 
improbable that the negro had for safety been com- | awarded to C. M. Parker, of Livermore Falls, Me. 
pelled to make the last statement. The case did | The Olin Rhetorical Prize, for the highest excel- 
not rest on that man’s evidence; while Mr. Young | lence in Engiish Composition, was awarded to 
himself urged a fall investigation. Mr. Brooks | F. 8. Glover, of Orient, L. I. 
was asked if he did not deem a charge of disloyal- | In the evening the address before the United 
ty, presented in a probable form, at the time a | Literary Societies was delivered by Gen. Theodore 
member offered his credentials a sufficient reason | Runyon. Earnest in manner, full of valuable truths, 
for the Honse to refer the case to the appropriate | happily put, it was well received. 
committee? The reply was an evasive one. Mr. 
Dawes changed the question’s form, and asked if | Several short aud popular poems. 
the New Yorker considered any act of disloyalty | Tuesday morniug, the exhibition of the Gymnas- 
a bar toa man’s holding a seat in Congress? To | tic Department, under the supervision of Prof. 
this Mr. Brooks would give no reply other than Hibbard, took place. The members of the class 
that he d d possession of credentials suflicient | showed remarkable skill and thorough traiuing. 
proof of a man’s right to a seat until ousted by vir- | C. R. North was evidently the leader of his class. 








ings ofyears when over sixty years of age, breathed 


call his wife his own, bought her. Just think of 








hopeless bondage, that roused the wrath of 


how the hope is deferred that has to look to this 


the simple pathos of the story; the old man, after 


tue of action of the House. About 10 1-2 o’clock, A. M., the Joint Board 
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ervice in the University, was offered to the Trus- 
tees for a moderate sum. The Board recommended 
its purchase. 

Leave of absence for a year was given to Dr. 
Newhall to yisit Europe. William N. Rice, Ph.D., 
late of Yale Scientific School, was el 
of Geology and Natural History, with leave of ab- 
sence to spend a year or two in Germany. 

Dr. Cummings’s term of five years having ex- 
pired, he was unanimously re-elected. 

In the evening, Hon. Robert C. Pitman pro- 
nounced an oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. His theme was ‘University Education a 
Necessary Demand of American Life.” It was elo- 
quent in thought, and charming in style, 

On Wednesday, the Alumni gathered in Pusho- 
logian Hall, and after arranging for the several 
classes, adjourned to meet in the afternoon. 

The number who met was not large. Geo. H. 
Round, of 33 took the chair. The obituary record, 
embracing the following persons, was read: 

J. W. Burruss, of the class of 36, died at St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 5, 66; Benj. T. Hoyt, class of °46, 
Greencastle, Ind., May 24, 67; Charles G. Colby, 
class of 49, New York City; Gorham R. Walton, 
of ’52, Maine; Josiah H. Newhall, of ’60, Lynn, 
Mass., Oct. 13, 66; Henry T. Eddy, of ’66, East 
Long Meadow, Conn., Sept. 27, ’66. 

These solemn announcements called forth trib- 
utes to the worth of those who had thus passed 
away. 

On Wednesday evening the Commencement Con- 
cert took place, in McDonough Hall. Dodsworth’s 
Band gave a grand musical entertaiment to a vast 
concourse of delighted auditors. 

The Alumai Festival occurred on the same eve- 
ning, though the larger part of those who were 
present came after.the concert. After speeches, 

Thursday morning made some threats of rain, 
but matured into a very auspicious day. Sixteen 
young men acquitted themselves with credit, and 
with one who had been excused from any active 
participation in the duties of the day, received the 
degree of A.B. 

The Salutatory Address was given by F. T. 
Glover, of Orient, L. I; C. R. North, of Scarboro’. 
N. Y., gave the Valedictory Oration and Addresses. 
“ Wickliffe,” ‘‘ Bismark,” “The Literary Man in 
Active Life,” ‘‘ Mnemosyne” and the Valedictory 
Oration were mentioned as specially meritorious. 

The degree of M.A. was conferred in course upon 
25 persons; Honorary degree of M.A. on Rev. 8S. L. 
Baldwin, Missionary to China, and Harvey H. Greg- 
ory, M.D., of New York. D.D.—Rev. Morris D. C. 
Crawford, of Yonkers, N. Y. L.L. D.—Rev. Dan- 
iel D. Whedon, D.D.; Gen. Theo. Runyon, Newark, 
N.J.; Prof. Alex. Winchell, Michigan University. 

An abundant dinner was served in the McDon- 
ough Hall to Visitors, Joint Board and Alumni. A 
large number of those who. had enjoyed the privi- 
leges of Commencement Week took leave of the 
pleasant place, and others’ remained to share in 
enjoyments of the President’s Levee on Thursday 
evening. 

Everything seemed to conspire to render the 
anniversaries as pleasant as possible. The weather 
was as nearly perfect for such an occasion as it could 
be, and the courteous hospitality of the people left 
nothing to be provided for. 

The Library Building is of Portland stone, and is a 
great ornament to the college campus. 

By a unanimous vote of the Alumni it was deter- 
mined to place a bust of Isaac Rich, esq., in the 
Library Building: We hope every friend of the 
college and its benefactor will have a share in this 
deserved donation. L. 
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ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES AT PROVIDENCE 
CONFERENOE SEMINARY. 

The exercises commenced on Sabbath evening, 

July 7th, with a sermon by Rev. S. F. Upham, of 


Che Christian Work. 


HOME RECORD. 

Boston Methodist City Mission.—Rev. S. Keely, 
City Missionary, made a very interesting monthly 
report, from which we take the following extracts: 

In Boston proper, East and South Boston, and 
Roxbury, we have 10 Methodist Churches, exclu- 
Sive of the Revere Street Mission, and the German 
work in Roxbury and vicinity. : 

That each of these churches, and as many as 
should co-operate with them, might perform a cer- 
tain amount of this work, the whole work has 
been geographically mapped out around that church 
as acentre, and assigned to individual members 
from the same to canvass and have personal over- 
sight thereof. 

These general divisions have again been divided 
into 79 sub-divisions, viz: The territory for Brom- 
fleld Street Church into 10; for Grace Church, 9; 
Charch Street Church, 12; Tremont Street Church, 
12; Roxbury, 10; South Boston for both Churches, 
15; East Boston for both Churches, 11; Hanover 
Street Church had already a systematic arrange- 
ment for missionary operations. They had their 
regular missionary appointed with his co-laborers, 
and a large field marked out for canvassing, which 
they were doing with good success; it did not de- 
volve on me to interfere with that portion of the 
city where the work was so well progressing. 

In the other portions I have more especially di- 
rected my plan of operation, and appointed to these 
several districts, as volunteers, have been present- 
ed, from 1 to 4 persons each. 

They are instructed to: have personal oversight 
of the district assigned them. Look after and in- 
vite to church and Sabbath Schools any families or 
WS p—To "be Gelive in saving souls. To ‘report 
monthly of their doings and success, with any in- 
cicents of interest and importance which may oc- 
cur.” a 

For said Report a blank page is put into their 
hands for them to state as far as practicable the 
number of families in their district, the number of 
families visited, number pages of tracts given, 
number of persons induced to attend church, num- 
ber gathered into Sunday Schools, number of re- 
ligious meetings held, number of persons convert- 
ed, number of families afforded pecuniary aid, and 
number of garments given to the poor. 

The several sub-divisions - for East and South 
Boston, Roxbury, Church Street, Bromficld Street, 
all but two diyisions are all supplied, and several 
in Grace Church, and I have commenced with Tre- 
mont Street Church territory, and purpose, as I 
can secure laborers to have the field canvassed, 
whether the official Boards co-operate or not. I 


have over 100 visitors at present appointed, viz., » 


56 famales and 46 males. Some of these visitors 
have been but a short time supplied with their 
boundaries and instructions, and could not make but 
a partial, if any report for the last month. I have 
received returns from only 27 districts. Some by 
sickness or other providential hindrances have been 
prevented from prosecuting their work, yet assure 
me they purpose to engage in the enterprise more 
faithfully, trusting in God for success. 

3d. Now, as to the Practical Results of our plan 
of operation, so far as we have been able to de- 
velop it, the following statistics gathered from 
the reports received, are not without encourage- 
ment. From these reports, 781 families have been 
visited, 6,879 pages of tracts given, and 504 pages 
children’s tracts given; 58 persons have been in- 
duced to attend church, 46 have been gathered into 
Sabbath Schools, 28 religious meetings held, 4 per- 
sons converted, 9 families rendered pecuniary aid, 
and 14 garments supplied to the needy. 

My own statistical labors to the close of June 
are as follows: 17 sermons preached, have attend- 


ed 49 prayer meetings, 12 class meetings, 25 board 
and business meetings, 40 charitable and benevo- 
lent meetings, 25 Sabbath Schools, 2 funerals, 3 
sacraments, 18 sermons and lectures heard; visited 
188 families, 66 families prayed with, 26 visits to 
the sick. Aside from the usual miscellaneous read- 
ing and periodicals, have had little time for other 
study or reading except the blessed Bible and pre- 
paration for the pulpit; 26 8vo. pages, 100 12mo. 
pages, and 381 chapters read in the Bible. I have 
given only 36 pages of tracts, and 2,190 pages of 
children’s tracts ; 626 miles of travel performed. I 
make no account of distance, except it embrace 
one or two miles. 

Each visitor is supplied with from 2 to 300 pages 
of tracts as they go out on their canvassing ex- 
ploration, but cautioned as to the distribution of 


Boston. His theme was the attractions of Jesus 
especially upon the cross; John xil. 32. The 
preacher commenced by calling attention to the fact 
that the history of Jesus was always interesting. 
No biography of his life has been written which 
has not attracted attention from the world above 
other books. An illustration of this Is seen in that 
it requires 100 copies of ‘* Ecce Homo” in the circu- 
lating libraries of Boston to supply the public de- 
mand. With novel thoughts set in beautifully 
wrought sentences he brought, before the minds of 
a large and attentive audience Christ on the cross 
as the great moral magnet of the world. Such 
truth permeating as heat and light among worldly 
knowledge will be like leaven hid in the measures 
of meal. Monday evening Rev. C. H. Payne, of 





Brooklyn, addressed the Thugatrasophia Society 
upon the “ Qualities that win.” The prize to be won 
is character. Men winning this win all. After 
speaking of the difficulties to be overcome in self 
and men, he presented in a clear light the ele- 
ments necessary to win in this life. Enterprise, 
causative force, concentration, persistency and a 
kind of spirit which we call “ pluck,” Hlustrated by 
Sheridan’s dashing. way of conquering and ruling 
rebels. The few words this sketch will allow can- 
not do justice to this well prepared and happily 
delivered lecture. : 

Tuesday evening the Philonothian Society was 
addressed by Joseph B. Lyman, A.M. of Stam- 
ford, Ct. ‘* Oratory and Orators ” was the interest- 
ing topic with which, illustrated by ancient and 
modern examples, the speaker held the unflagging 
attention of a closely packed audience for an hour 
and thirty-five minutes. Unvitiated patriotism is the 
life of political as love of souls is of sacred oratory. 
Under the inspiration of patridtism Demosthenes 
was an orator. Wanting this, Cicoro was a declaim- 
er (which some of us doubted.) Chatham and 
Burke, Clay, and Webster, with several others 
were vividly presented as master spirits in this 

‘eat art. 
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Mt ae Valedictory address was delivered by 
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_ The young me S : 


n who received diplomas from the 
three during the past year) speak in the highest 
terms of their accomplished teacher, Rev. C. M. 
Alvord; and the young ladies who received the 
tribute of honor awarded to proficiency in music, 
vindicated their right to this testimonial by excel- 
lent performances upon the piano and organ to en- 
liven the occasion. If we can judge from several 
years’ observation, this seminary was never do- 
ing better justice to its profession as a first-class 
school than it is at present. During all these pleas- 
ant exercises there has been one thing to regret: 
Notwithstanding the large number of visitors pres- 
ent, but three of the Trustees, but two of the 
regularly appointed Examining Committee, and but 
one of the P. Elders of this Conference was present. 

V. A. Cooper. 








Our CircuLaTion.—We are having constant ad- 
ditions to our subscription list. Let all our friends 
give us theirhelp. Read the premiums in the pub- 
lisher’s column, and then set about getting them. 
Every child should begin The Ricerside in July. It 
isan admirable magazine. Two subscribers is all 
you will have to get. So every one needs McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Encyclopadia. Hear what the 
Bibliotheca Sacra says of it, the best theological au- 
thority in the country. “ We regard the work as 
one of great value to all denominations of Chris- 
tians, We trust that it will have, as it deserves, 
an extensive circulation.” Now brethren and 
friends, minister or laymen, in the church or out of 
it, make it yours. We offer it cheaper than any 
other paper. For six subscribers we give the edi- 
tion bound in best Library sheep. Will not every 
minister send us at least one subscriber a month? 





WE congratulate the Wesleyan Uaiversity on the 
accession to its facu'ty of Rev. Wm. North Rice. 
Few men of his years have attained such disti 
tion or given such promise. He will spend two 
years in Europe before assuming his chair. Now 
let the friends of the college endow the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages and Literature. 





them; that they are not to give them indiscrimi- 
nately, but where they may be assured they will be 
duly appreciated and read. I have drawn at Bro. 
Magee's 26,374 pages on account, and shall need 
more from time to time. Some instruction from 
the Board and provision made for meeting this bill 
will be desirable and necessary. 

Only a part of these tracts drawn have yet been 
distributed, the bal is in the hands of the 
visitors. 

The German work in Roxbury is under the care 
of our German misionary, Bro. Dinger, who has 
divided off his work and appointed visitors and la- 
borers among the German population. I have sup- 
plied him with 748 pages of German tracts for dis- 
tribution. 


Trinity Church, Charlestown.—The new Church 
enterprise connected with the Trinity M. E. Church, 
Charlestown, is being pushed forward with energy 
and dispatch. That church has been especially 
afflicted—literally tried by fire. One year ago last 
February their church edifice,—then built but two 
years— was damaged by fire to the amount of near 
$4,000. Soon after it had been restored to its 
original beauty and completeness the flames again 
seized it, and this time laid it and all its contents 
in ashes. It was a severe blow to the Trinity Soct- 
ety. Butits spirit was not broken. By resolute 
energy and fortitude it is likely to turn their ap- 
parent disaster into a real victory and blessing. 
For the former house—which was of wood—had 
come to be too strait for the large and growing 
congregation. The fire opened the way for en- 
largement and improvement. By purchasing an 
estate in the rear of the former church, the trus- 
tees have greatly enlarged their site, so that they 
have now ,one of the most spacious, central and 
eligible sites in the city. The new edifice, which 
is of brick, is rapidly rising from the ashes of the 
old, and in the hands of the enterprising con- 
tractors, will be pushed to au early completion. 
The architecture is designed by Martin & Thayer, 
5 eF and Spire ne 
corner. While itis spare of mere ornament, it is 
very chaste and beautiful. The extreme length is 
142 feet and 70 wide. The audience room is to be 
encircled with galleries. The organ and choir are 
to be in the rear of the pulpit. The audience-room 
above the gallery is to be 116 feet long by 61 
wide. The audience-room will contain 270 pews, 
and will seat near 1,500 persons. The cost of the 
church will be little if any less than $70,000. 

Drew Theological Seminary.—The editor of The 
Methodist gives the following detailed account of the 
premises : 

On Monday morning, the 24th inst 
ny with several Methodist clergymen, we took the 
eight o’tlock Morris and Essex train from New 
York to Madison, New Jersey, the sight of the 
Drew Theological Seminary. Madison is distant 
from New York about twenty-eight miles. The 
property which Mr. Drew has purchased for the in- 
stitution is located very near the station. and in di- 
rect connection with the village, though very re- 
tired. It consists of what is known as the “ For- 
est,” and contains two hundred and twenty-five 
acres of splendid ground, about seventy of which 
are covered with a beautiful growth of forest trees 
through which wind delightful roads for drives and 
walks. Art has expended much of her resources 
in giving to the place an unsurpassed loveliness. 
The property extends from the village on one of the 
most beautiful roads in this country for probably 
one and a half miles. About half of this front, or 
three fourths of a mile, is enclosed with a massive 
stone wall, the main entrance through which con- 
sists of high iron gates, with porter’s lodges, built 
of stone on either side. This wall constitutes 
probably, the greatest piece of masonary of the 
kind to be found in the State. 

There are a number of buildings upon the prem- 
ises. One of them is a cottage of solid stone- 
work, built, itis said, by Mr. Gibbons, the recent 
proprietor, for an old and attached servant, to oc- 
cupy, in her superannuation, at cost, before the 
war, of five thousand dollars. There is also a 
farm-house. Of outbuildings, there are aq large 
barn, of heavy brick-work, containing accommo- 
dations for many horses aud carriages, a grist- 
mill. with rooms for vegetables and meats. a smaller 
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wooden stable, a shop, etc. The mansion 
is really magnificent. SIt was built about thirty 











years ago by Mr. Gibbons, father of the late owner, 
at a cost of about ninety thousand dollars; aud so 
massive is the structare that it may be said to be 
in nearly as good repair as ever. The main build- 
ing is about sixty-five feet front, from which spread 
out very spacious grounds, shaded with forest 
trees, and ornamented with a fountain, walks, ete. 
The water used in the mansion is supplied from a 
lake. On either side of the main building there is 
a large wing, of the same workmanship as the 
main house, making the rear line probably over 
a hundred feet in length. The edifice contains 
about forty rooms, and is of the substantial Eng- 
lish style. The front piazza is of immense size, 
extending along the whole front, and proba- 
bly some fifteen feet in width. Its entire floor is 
of marble. The halls through which we passed in 
the house are also laid with marble. 

The house is furnished in a sumptuous style. 
The furniture seems to be of the most substan- 
tial workmanship. Library cases adoro oe 
rooms. Luxurious drapery, seats, sofas, chairs, 
and, indeed all the paraphernalia of a wealthy 
mansion are abundant. Growing crops, farm 
horses, mules, wagons, implements, etc., are in- 
cluded in the purchase. For the entire premsies 
Mr. Drew pays the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

We fcel that our description is inadequate to the 
excellence of the site which Mr. Drew has so for- 
tunately secured. Many intelligent gentlemen have 
examined the buildings and grounds, and we have 
heard no expression but that of the highest praise. 


Chicago.—Chicago, you know, is “ the city of Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools.” Unfortunately our Methodist 
people have not kept pace with this movement. 
Their blind attachment to the old circuit system, 
and their attempt to transplant the system into the 
city, has built a great many feeble churches, leav- 
ing other denominations to adopt the wiser Mission 
Sabbath School system, and distance us in the 
work. Both the Presbyterians and Baptists have 
more Sunday School scholars than the Methodist 
churches. There are four Sabbath Schools, whose 
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One of these is a Presbyterian, one a Baptist, and 
two Congregationalist. But there is a great 
awakening among the Methodist people with refer- 
ence to this subject, and the Centenary Home 
School and the Halsted Street Mission bid fair to 
take rank among the first in the city. 

Chicago, July 5. Epwarb EGGLESTON. 





FOREIGN RECORD. 

Colenso.—We digest the following from a cor- 
respondent of the John Bull and from the London 
Churchman : 

Letters received from Natal speak hopefully about 
the state of affairs there, in spite of the proceedings 
pending in the matterof the Church fabrics. So en- 
tirely wanting are Dr. Colenso’s party in the com- 
monest elements of respectability that they refuse 
to publish the names of those who drew up the let- 
ter lately addressed by them to Mr. Butler, the 
new bishop elect. In this letter they state that Mr. 
Butler cannot come here as Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, but that he is wel- 
come as Bishop of the South African Church, and 
as such they will acknowledge him, but in no other 
way. This letter, as a matter of course, they are 
anxious to get numerously signed, which they will, 
no doubt, succeed in doing, simply because they 
are not at all scrupulous by whom it is signed or 
how the signatures are procured. They are asked 
to publish the names but are not at all anxions to 
do so. It is, however, perfectly well-known in the 
Colony who they are. The clergy are gradually 
merging all differences of opinion about Mr. But- 
ler’s election, and there is every prospect of their 
shortly being quite unanimous. The meeting of 
the Anglican Council is looked forward to with the 
greatest hope and even confidence. ‘The num- 
ber of communicants is increasing, and the church 
is full of life; so that we are rather impatient of 
being disturbed by Colensoism.” 

A Fuithful Messenger.—A friend, recently from 
our mission in Buenos Ayres, says: “A few weeks 
before I left, a Swedish captain arrived in our port, 
and he quickly found out where our mission was. 
Nota meeting for religious services, Sabbath day 
or week day evenings, but he was present; and 
though he could speak but little English, he let us 
know that he had been converted in the Bethel ship 
at New York, and never did he fail, between Eng- 


lish and Swedish, to stand up for Jesus at our 
meetings.” 


The death of the last descendant of Henrich 
Zwinglius, the famed Swiss preacher, is chronicled 
in the Swiss papers. He died at Dittikon, at the 
age of 60, leaving Denning many relics that mau vee 
longed to his illustrious ancestor. 

The Church Times states that at a recent week- 
day service at St. Peter's, Maidstone, the congre- 
gation consisting of two ladies only, the curate 
commenced with “ Dearly beloved sisters!” 
Delaware Conference.—Rev. James Davis, presid- 
ing elder, writes that his district (the Odessa) is in 
a good condition; the Sabbath Schools are also re- 
viving. He also represents that in collecting mis- 
sionary money they are doing well. 


PERSONAL. 
Rev. P. T. Kenney. P. E., Vernon Depot, Conn., 
returning from the dedication at South Coventry, 
on Wednesday, was thrown from the carriage, 
breaking the collar bone, and bruising him consider- 
ably. A skillful physician soon put all things in 
their place—and he is now quite comfortable. 
Professor Inch, of Mount Allison Academy, Sack- 
ville, N. B., paid us a visit on Saturday. He is in 
search of a competent female teacher of painting 
for that institution. 
We understand that Rev. W. D. Malcom has be- 
come principal editor of the Vermont Christian 
Messenger. He is eminently qualified to make it a 
live paper. 
Rev. S. F. Chester, A. M., has been elected Prin- 
cipal of the Newbury Seminary. Mr. Chester is a 
fine scholar, a thorough educator, of large experi- 
ence, and will, we doubt not, maintain this ancient 
school at the high rank it has already attained, and 
advance it to yet greater distinction in scholarship. 
He has one of the finest fields in the land for his 
seat of labor. It has one of our best seholars for 
its Principal—a good match, may it be happy and 


long. 
ey 
The Secular World. 
Domestic. 

Gold at New York, 139 3-4. 

Business in the Congress has been considerably 
active the past week. The most prominent legisla- 
tion was in reference to the Indians, the Russian 
treaty, the Southern State debts, and expressing 
sympathy with the Cretans. The reconstruction acts 
were passed over the President’s veto, as a matter 
of course, by an enormous majority. Some inquiry 
was made in reference to armed expeditions against 
| Mexico ; and the word “* white” was expunged from 

















Congress adjouryed to the 21st of November. 

The new Merchants’ Exchange in San Francisco 
was opened on the 15th. An ineffectaal attempt 
has been made to dislodge Table Rock, Niagara 
Falls. Col. Berdan says that the announcement 
that the Russian government had ordered a hun- 
dred thousand of his rifles is premature, a few 
sample guns only having been ordered.—The 
body of General Meagher has not yet been recoy- 
ered. Mr. Raymond’s pomination to the Aus- 
trian Mission was laid on the table, July 15, in the 
Senate executive session. Mr. Bancroft was con- 
tirmed as ambassador to Berlin. On the 15th of 
this month Mr. George Jones, of the New York 
Times, meeting Mr. Cyrus W. Field on Broadway, 
applied his fingers to Mr. Field’s nose and pulled 
that organ in a manner not at all gentle, his reason 
for so doing being that Mr. F. at a recent Cable 
dinner is said to have doubted the veracity of Mr. 
G. J.— Bath, Me., is to be the Western ter- 
minus of the Knox and Lincoln Railway.——Six 
splendid wild geese have been added to the web- 
footed inhabitants of Lincoln Lake, (or whatever is 
its pame,) on the Public Garden. It is noticed that 
the creatures keep a respectful distance from the 
bridge; they will find out by and by it is not half 
so formidable as it looks. The miserable Surratt 
trial is dragging along. Sensible people are sick of 
these trials, for it is a trial to read of them. Mr. 
Charles H. Harris was recently presented to the 
President, ds the Hawaiian ambassador. Ex-Gover- 
nor Johnson of Alabama has written aletteradvising 
the people of Georgia not to accept the terms of the 
reconstruction acts, but advises every man who 
can do so to vote with a view of defeating what he 
terms a “scheme for our degradation and the over- 
throw of republican government.”——It affords us 
much pleasure to announce that a new asteroid has 
has been discovered by Mr. C. H. F. Peters, of {lamil- 
ton College Observatory, Clinton, N. Y. The littie 
stranger is of the eleventh magnitude, and is doing 
as wellas can be expected.——The yield of wheat 























in a single county in Ohio is estimated at seven 
hundred thousand bushels.——The 17th was Com- 
mencement Day at Harvard, Dartmouth, 20d Yale. 
Horace Greeley declines to recommend woman suf- 
frage on the ground that * public sentiment” does 
not demand it; what nonsense! he ought to know 
that public sentiment is a manufactured article. 
——Judge Barton of Worcester died on the 18th, 
atan advanced age.——The Connecticut House of 
Representatives adopted a resolution to submit to 
the people an amendment striking out the word 
“ white,” in the Constitution of the State.~—The 
mails between San Francisco and Honolulu are to be 
carried monthly by the California, Oregon and Mexi- 
co steamship company.——The death of Santa Anna 
has been confirmed.——A despatch from Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, received in New York recently, says 
that atrain, with which Bishop Lamey, ten priests, 
and six Sisters of Charity were going to Sata Fe, 
was captured by Indians, near Fort Leamed. on 
Sunday, the men killed and the women carried 
into captivity.——The round house, seven @ eight 
locomotives, part of the machine shop and the wood- 
sheds of the Northern Railroad at Concord, N. H., 
and a bridge across the track, were destroyed by 
fire on the 19th, Involving a loss of $250,000, which 
is insured for $125,000.——The “ good ” Indians are 
at Fort Leavenworth receiving their annualgoods ; 
if “‘ good” Christians, and not infamous scomdrels, 
had been intrusted with our transactions With the 
red men, who are the true Native Americat party, 
all of them would be “ good” Indians to-day,—— 
The exhibitions of our common schools took place 
this week. The only new feature to not is the 
doing away with the “Franklin medal,” the fever. 
ish desire to get which, and the galling disappoint- 
ment of not getting it, brought many a youth to an 
untimely grave. Learning, like virtue, is its own 
reward.——A freshet on the upper Mississippi 
threatens the destruction of the suspension and St. 
Anthony bridges.——Hostile Indians _ still swarm 
between Fort Wallace and Fort Riley.——An officer 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau had to raise acompany 
of 100 freedmen to arrest two of the ringleaders of 
a desperate gang in Texas.——Gen. Sherman says 
if we could sell Walrussia to Russia for seven 
millions we should get off cheap. 
Poreign. 

A person claiming to be an American citizen was 
arrested In Paris at the instance of the government 
of Portugal, and sent to Lisbon, and it is stated 
that our minister has demanded his return to 








Learned—H L Loomis—L L Livermore—J N Marsh—J Me- 
Millan—J Mitchell—J H Mansfield—G B Morey—J RK Master. 
man—s EK MeLeran—E Mayo—C Nason—W B Osgood—H H 
Otis—John Otis 2a—M Patiee—F H Putnam & Co—N P Phil- 
brook—B J Pope—A Plummer—f © Potter—A Perry—35 
Vaine—H W Perkins—R Parsons—T Pray—H F A Patterson 
—Quiney 6 Parker—E W Parker—Mrs J © Peirce—S J Robin- 
son—W H Keed—L Richards—A Randall—J Rockwell—A 
Seribner—James M Shaw—!tl Squier—J A Strout—Jesse 
Stone—F A Smith—J A Sherburn—B W Seaver—C D Stafford 
—G D B Steddard—A B Strode—S L Smith—s Stone 2—S 
Stowe—D Simith—S 8 Strout—S Tupper—T J True—A C Traf- 
ton—R Tilton—C P Taplin—D M True—L tt Taylor—C H 
Town 2—T B Treadwell—G L Taylor—W Turkington—James 
M Tabor Jr—A_A Wright—S A Winsor—G W Wooding—W 
— G Winslow—A Woodward—G L Wright—A B 
Vaters. 
J. P. MAGEE, Agent N. E. Depository, 5 Cornhill, 


————— 
Marriages. 

At West Medford, July 17th, by Rev. Daniel Wait, Rev. Jas. 
W. Fenn, of Enfield, to Miss Elizabeth P. Hawley, of Med- 


ord, 

In Watertown, July 16th, by Rev. J. M. Bailey, Mr. Isaac N. 
Rich to Miss Susanna U. Guild, both ot Newton; also, by the 
same, July Ist, Mr, Wilfred A. Wetherbee, of Newton, to Miss 
Lizzie Holbrook, of Watertown, 

In Rockport, July 13th, by Rev. I. Marcy, of Lynn, Mr. Rob- 
ert C, Bragg to Miss Elizabeth Phinney, both of Newbury- 


port. 

At the Methodist Parsonage, Sheepscot Bridge, July 14th, 
by Rev. C. L. Haskell, Mr.James McDougall, 3d, to Miss Liz- 
zie y, Me 

I 











C, Dolloff, both of feng cag Oh le 

n Fitchburg, July 14th, by . W. H. Hatch, Mr. Albion 

Newell to Mss Mary J. Davis, both of Fitchburg. 
At eg eons uly 11th, by Rev. T. J. "A Lbott Mr. Ben- 

Jamin H, Phi lips, of Marblehead, to Miss Lizzie Blaney, of 


Swanipscott. 

In Burriliville, R.I., June 13th, by Rev. A. A. Presbrey, 
Mr. Jesse Bowen to Miss Emma Barber, both of Thomson, 
n.; June 19th, Mr. Charles E. Staples to Miss Louisa M. 
Bates, both of Burrillville, R.I.; June 29th, Mr. Jonathan 
Sheldon, of South Kingston, to Miss Elizabeth Bailey, of Bur- 
rillville, R. 1.; July 3d, Mr. Frederic Smith to Miss Amelia 
Tucker, buth of Burrillville, R. 1. 

At the Bridgton House, in Bridgton, July 13th, by Rev. G. 
F. Cobb, S. M. Harmon, Esq. to Miss Eliza J. Davis, both of 

ridgton. 
At the Parsonage in Newry, Me., July 10th, by Rev. N. An- 
drews, Mr. Trelouny C, Chapman to Miss Laura A. Brooks, 
both of Upton. 

In Richmond, Me., July 4th, by Rev. J.O. Thompson, Geo. 
R. Clark, M.D., of Portland, to Miss Annie E. Caldwell, of 
Oxford, Me, 

In Thomaston, Me., July &th, by Rev. T. B. Tu 


pper, Hon. 
Abner Stetson, of Da’ 


scotta, to Miss Susan Cushman, of 


arren. 

In Newfield, Me., July sth, by Rev. O. M. Cousens, Mr. 
Frank W. Chadbourn, of Biddeford, Me., to Miss Brina D. Pi- 
per, of Newfield, Me. 

In South Deer Isle, Me., July 4th, by Rev. J. A, Morelen, 

e > ag J. Dolphin to Miss Martha Colby, both of South 
eer isie. 

At the Parsonage in South Newmarket, July 14th, by Rev. 

W. P. Ray, Mr. Charles Jenness, of Newmarket, to Miss Ella 

F. Neal, of South Newmarket. 

At the M. E. iy my in Ossipee, N. H., June 2d, by Rev. 
Po Mr. Henry E. Sias to Miss Nellie E. Lord, both 
of Ossipee. 

At the M. E. Church in South Tamworth, N.H., July 14th, 
by Rev. G, W. Carr, Rev. Jumes Esgate, member of the Phil- 
= a Conference, to Miss J. Maddie Folsom, of South Tam- 


Matteson, Mr. Herbert E. Chandler, of Bellows , Vt., to 


worth. 

In Moultonboro’, N. g «at the Parsonage, be Bev U, A. 
7 ‘alls. 

Miss Lizzie Matteson, of Moultonboro’, N. H., daughter of the 


Eastern Cattle, 5; Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, 150. 


$11.50 @ $12.25 P 100 Ibs. (the total weight of hides, tallow 
and dressed beef.) 


Che Markets, 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Wepyespay, July 17. 

At market for the carrent week: Cattle, 1729; Sheep and | 

Lambs, 7,700; Swine, 1530; oumber of Western Cattle 1674; 


Prices. teef Cattle—Extra, $13.50 rn $14 00; first quality, 
13 00 @ $15.25; secoud quahty, $12.00 $12.75; third quality, 


Country Hides, 9} @ l0¢ BB; Country Tallow, 64c @ 74 Pb, 
Wool Sheep Skins, 2.25. @ $2.75; Lamb Skins, 50c each. 
Calf Skins 20 @ 22¢ ¥ th. Sheared Sheep Skins, 25e each, 
There is a larger supply of Beeves in market than there was 
at last market. Prices remain about the same. The quality 
of the Beeves is not quite so good. Trade has been active. 
There has been a few of the best Cattle sold at 14) @ 144c ¥ Bb. 
There has not been any definite action in regard to changing 
the market days, as was proposed a fortnight ago, and the 
markets will be holden upon the same days as heretofore un- 
til further notice. 
Store Cuttle—With the exception of Working Oxen and 
Milch Cows, there are but few Stores driven to market during 
the summer months. 
Working Oxen—There is but a few pairs in market, and not 
much call for workers. Holders are asking prices ranging 
from $200 @ 240 — 

Mitch s—Sales ordinary $60 @ 80; extra $85 @ $120; 
Store Cows $45 @ $55 ¥ head. 

Sheep and Lambs—Yhe trade is quicker than it has been for 
a week or two past. We quote sales of Lambs at $3.50, $3.75, 
ye ay @ $4.20, $3.00, 4.50 B 35.00 ¥ head; old Sheep, 925 
at 


Swine—There is no Store Pigs in market. Fat Hogs—1350 
at market; prices are firmer at 7} @7jc ¥ bb. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 








PROVISIONS. \Cucumbers, each, 6@ 8 
Lump Butter, best, 30 @ 28 Onions, bunch, @ 5 
Tub, 1st quality, 28 @ 33 |Carrots, # beh, @ 124 
2d quality, 20 @ 2 | Lettuce, ¥ head, 5@ 00 
Cheese, 16 @ 2 Tornips, © peek, wg Ww 
Eggs, doz, 00 @ 28 Beets, # beh, @ 6 
Beef, fresh, 12 @ 4 Potatoes, ¥ pk, @ 3» 
Salted, 14 @ 20 Sweet Potatoes, pk,  @0 00 
Smoked 25 g 00 Green Peas, pk, 37 @ 7 
Pork, fresh, 14 @ 15 Pickles, gal, 50 8 5 
ted, lt a 16 Stri ae 75 40 00 
Hams, Boston, 16 @ 17 New Turnips, ha, @10 2 
Lard, best, tg Bb a white, pk, 100 @1 25 
veal, 10 @ 
Lamb,.¥ Bb, is@ 2) FRUIT. 
Mutton, 8 @ 2% Dried Apples, #” b, 12 @ 18 
Apples, ¥ peck, 75 a1 00 
POULTRY. Lemons, doz, 2 @ 50 
Turkeys, b, 25 @ 30 Peaches,incans, 40 @ 50 
Chickens,Spring,pr, 15042 50 Cranberries, bu, 0 00 @0 00 
Old Fow!ls, %, 25 @ 30 /Grapes, Malaga, t, @2 00 
Ducks, young, pr, 1 4 4 > ae ¥b, " 686 2 
ucks, W 3 ranges, 
Sapae, SHO  ™ lesatna ¥ dos, 50g1 00 
Ray tee 
Tomatoes, muda, 
qt. box, ; @ 37 HAY. 
Bermuda Ontons, Country Hay, 
vt, @ 7)| 100 Bs, 155 @170 
W. I. Squashes, hb, @ © Eastern pressed, 
Radishes, beh, @ oO #ton, 25 00 @28 00 
Asparagus, bunch, 00 @ 00 Straw, 
Dandelions, ¥ pk, @ | ¥ 100 bs, 115 @130 





otliciating clergyman. 





eb urch Register. 








Money still continues abundant, with however a good de- 
mand, Loans on call rule at 6 per cent., but lenders in many 
cases are glad to dispose of surplus balances at 5 per cent,, 
jally where National bank bills or New York funds can 








France in a Portuguese man-of-war. B We 
ski has been sentenced to imprisonment at hard la- 
bor for life——In the British House of Commons 
on the 15th, the Reform Bill passed to a third read- 
ng.——The Barings have purchased the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow railroad.—tThere is great des- 
titution in some parts of Ireland. They sowed the 
wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind.——The 
Reform bill has passed the House, and was read 
once in the Lords.——A despatch from Florence 
states that Papal authorities are preparing to de- 
fend Rome against the attacks of revolutionists, 
and that the Pope has applied to the Emperor of 
the French for protection. It seems, then, his Ho- 
liness can't call down fire from heaven.——A fear- 
ful fever is raging in the Island of Mauritius. 
The town of Basse Terre, in the Island of St. 

Christopher, is destroyed by fire.——All the Euro- 

pean papers speak in the strongest terms of repro- 

bation of the murderers of Maximilian. The Lon- 

don Times says that “the savage spirit which dis- 

tinguishes the Spaniards, intensified by an infusion 

of the blood of the relentless Indian and the bar- 

barous negro, has been displayed in the moment of 
victory by the Mexican President; ” and concludes 
by affirming that “nothing that has been done 

under Ferdinand and his daughter, or by Carlist or 
Christino partisans in Spain, nothing that has been 
done in the revolutions which make up all that inde- 

pendent Mexico has of history, will compare with 
the cruelty aud folly of the execution of Maximil- 
ian.”——Marshal law has been declared in Cata- 
lonia.——A grand naval review in honor of the 
Sultan took place off Spithead on the 17th. The 
entire squadron numbered 80 vessels, mounting 
1,100 guns, with a capacity of 106,000 tons, and 
areas States arene tnt RANE A RARER OP NA 
grand pageant. Queen Victoria and suite were pres- 
ent in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert. His 
Majesty the Sultan and suite were on board the 
Royal yacht Osborne. Ismail Pacha, Sovereign of 
Egypt, and suite were on board the Helicon. The 
Prince of Wales, both Houses of Parliament, the 

lords of the admiralty and the members of the 
government were also present. The shores of 
Gosport and the Isle of Wight were lined with myr- 
iads of people who witnessed with eager attention 
the evolutions of the fleet, including a mock bat- 
tle. A royal salute was fired, and the yards of the 
ships manned in honor of the royal visitors. At 
nine o'clock, P. M., the entire squadron was illumi- 

nated, presenting a very picturesque appearance. 
Sophia, mother of the Emperor of Austria and 
Maximilian, gives evidence of insanity.——The 
Imperial Diet of Austria rejected the bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment. Kossuth is an- 
nounced as a candidate for the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment from the county of Pesth. Six of the Wa- 
terford rioters, in Ireland, have been sentenced to 
imprisonment.—The Danish Parliament has ad- 
journed.— A banquet was given to the Sultan at 
Guildhall, London, at which there were about 3,000 
guests. In the British House of Lords on the 
19th, a request was made by the government that 
the House would refrain from any expression of 
opinion regarding the execution of Maximilian. 
—tThe authorities of Edinburgh have tendered 
to Mr. Garrison the freedom of the city; Mr. G. 
was received with marked honors.——The Empress 
of the French visited Victoria on Sunday; we sup- 
pose that as Monday was washing day, the royal 
matrons had to do their gossiping on the Lord’s 
day.—Garibaldi is in the sacdle. He declares 
that Rome shall be free, and already some blows 
have been struck. It is not the sword of steel but 
the sword of the Spirit that will liberate Rome; 
and this generation shall not pass away without 
seeing that glorious consummation.—tThe wife 
of Juarez reached Vera Cruz on the lth.—A 
presidential Election is soon to take plac: in Mex- 
ico.——The Austrian Reichsrath has passel resola- 
tions in favor of the political equality of ul relig- 














ious bodies.——The Cretans, it is said, ar prepar- 
ing a number of fire ships to destroy the Turkish 
squadron.——The news by steamship frou Turkish 


sources represents the insurrection as ¢ an end, 
and the insurgents laying down theirams. Ad- 
vices through official channels in Washiagton speak 


of terrible cruelties practised oy the Tuts. 





Soap Bunsies.—A box of Stearns & (o.’s Gly- 
cerine Soap, such as is advertised in ou columns 
was sent us lately. The soap is the best nade, and 
is worthy of general use; but does our generous 


friend by this donation mean to hint we need the 
article badly ? 





Mason & Hamuin Caprxet Orcans.—h is very 
Seldom that any business furnishes so good an ex- 
ample of true enterprise as the manufacture of the 
above celebrated instrument, conducted by Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, Mass. It teems but 
as yesterday that the mention of a reed itstrument 
suggested naught but snarling, fine teoth-comb 
music, and yet such a vast improvement has been 
made that the quality of tone is now harily recog- 
nizable as coming trom a reed. If ow musical 
readers will personally examine it, they will agree 
with us, that the Cabinet Organ will fully bear out 
all that is said of it.—Louisritle Journal. 





™ Donations Received. 
ey. T. Snowden Thomas, soon after hi 4 
= Was presented by his society at Bristol. rt on 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVE 
E Adams. J T Benton—G W Ballou. W 1 ings 

C Elliot—R Edgerly. EA Flanders—cC my Sa P 
Hoyt—J Hooper—J Howson. P Jaques, A King 2. J 
Lynch—W Livesey—J D Livesey. J & Metealf 2 E 3 Neal 
C A Viumer—H © Putnam—Lydia’ Pike—R Panone. Jecse 
Stone—J F Sheffield—H A Spencer—W H Stetson_J C Strat- 
ton—N Stiles, H D Weston—L Wade, 


D, to July 22. 





___ METHODIST BOOK DEposrTory. 
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Letters Received from July 13 to July 20. 

K Atkinson—s Allen—H B Abbott—G § Alexander—S D 
Adams—B S Arey—W © Applebee—s PD Brackett—James 
Buck—G H _ Bickford—L W Blood—H p Blood—s E Siekford 
—W B Brsdford—Bixby & Phillips 2Brown & Geo ke 
Benjamin—J Boyec—H W Conant—Carlion & Parteck H 
Cochran—A A Cileveland—Claremont Manftg Co—John A 
Clark—H W Conant—P H Carpenter—Geo C Clapp—J Dutton 
<—E A Day—O B Dike—J A De Forrest_W L Deasettes C 
Elfiot—H Eastman—A W Easiman—w w El Man we 
Farnsworth 2—J Fletcher—O Farnsworth—E A Flanders— 
Thos Flowers—S A Fuller—F T George—A_ L Gerrish—L 
Holman—A Hitcheock—F M Harmon—A F Howland—C N 
Hinckiey—J E Hawkins—E W Hutchinson 2—W Pp Hyde—F 
M Harmou—P Higgins—C S Hamilton—Chas T Johnson—O 
H Jasper—W J Kidder 2—M V B Knox—D N Knight_c A 
King—A B Lovewell-A D Litchtield—A S Ladd—-N M 





HERALD CALENDAR. 

Preachers’ Meeting, at Northampton, Mass., July 23, 24. 
Ministerial Association, at Dover, Me., Aug. 5-7. 
Ministerial Association, at E. Haverhill, N. H., Aug. 6,7. 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp Meeting begins Aug. 12. 
Hamilton Camp Meeting begins Aug. 12. 

Yarmouthport Camp Meeting begins Aug. 13. 

Sandwich Dist. Stewards meet at Yarmouth, Aug. 16, 
Hattield Camp Meeting begins Aug. 19. 

Willimantic Camp Meeting, begins Aug. 19. 

Sterling Junction Camp Meeting begins Aug. 26. 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Tuftonboro’, N. H., Aug. 22, 23, 
Kast Poland Camp Meeting, begins Aug, 26, 

Epping Camp Meeting, begins Aug. 26. 

Lebanon Camp Meeting begins Sept. 2, 

Kennebunk Camp M gz, begins Sept. 2. 

East Machias Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 9, 

East Livermore Camp Meeting begins Sept. 9. 

Phillips Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 23. 








POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rey. 8. E. Quimby, Lebanon, N, H. 


BUCKSPORT DISTRICT, 
Meetings in behalf of Benevolent Causes, 

Bueksport—A. Church, A. Prince. 
East B. and Orland—J. King, C. L. Plumer, 
Bucksport Centre, &c.—A. Prince, E. W. Hutchinson, 
Orrington, &e.—J. B. Crawford, J. King. 
. A. Prince, T. P. Adams, 
.—E. W. Hutchinson, A. Church, 
Castine—C. L. Plumer, E. W. Hutchinson, 
Penobscot, &c.—J. B. Crawford, J. Fletcher, 
Surry, &e.—J. Fleteher, F. P. Caldweil. 
Franklin, &e.—E. M. Fowler, S. L. Hanscom, 
Steuben, &c.—John A. Plumer, K. N. Meservey, 
Millbridge, &c.—O. K. Wilson, 8S. L. Hanscom, 
Harrington—K. N. Meservey, Wim. Reid. 
Columbia, &e.—A. R. Lunt, O. R. Wilson. 
Machias—B. M. Mitchell, FE. Brackett. 
East Machias, &c.—S. 8. Gross, A. R. Lunt. 
Whiting—B. M. Mitchell, B. C. Blackwood. 
Lubee—L. L. Hanscom, E. Brackett. 
West Lubec, &c.—A. R. Lunt, W. 5. McKellar, 
Eastport—B. C. Blackwood, L. L. Hanscom, 
Pembroke—s. H. Beale, W. 5. McKellar. 
Kobbinston, &¢.—S. 8. Gross, S. H. Beale. 
Calais, &c.—L. L. Hanscom, W. 58. McKellar. 
Alexander, &c.—S. H. Beale, B.C. Blackwood, 
Mt. Desert, &c.—B. F. Stinson, J. A. Morelen, 
Tremont, &c.—J. A. Morelen, D. Godfrey. 
Deer Isle, &c.—B. F. Stinson, D. Godfrey. 
The above Programme has been made with the hope of ad- 
vancing the contributions for Benevolent Causes on this Dis- 
trict. ihe meetings are to have reference to all of the above 
causes, with special reference to Missions, Missionary sub- 
scriptions may be taken at the meetings if judged best. This 
sire Such meétiiigs, Will@onsHit the “apponnees ana 
for as many meetings on each charge as may be necessar 
and at such times as may be most convenient. It is earnestly 
hoped that each brother will meet his appointment with good 
a and by an earnest effort to help these good causes. 
Such work will do the ministers good, and the churches too. 
The P. E. of the district will assist wherever he can. Let 
there be a move all along the line—thunder, and lightning too, 
all round the sky. Let us get those shameful blanks out of our 
Minutes—out of our lives and hearts also. May Heaven help 
us to do our duty, S. H. BEALE, 
A. R. Lunt, 
E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN, 





Machias, July 8. 


CAMP MEETING.—Providence permitting, the Northport 
Camp Meeting will commence August 26th. 
JOSIAH FLETCHER, Secretary. 


WILLIMANTIC CAMP MEETING—TIME CHANGED.— 
The Camp Meeting at Willimantic will commence on August 
19th, and not on the 26th, as before published. 

P. T. Kenney, P. E. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COL- 
LEGE.—The Fall term of 13 weeks will commence August 12. 
Ladies epee to enter the college course will be examined 
on the day of the opening of the Term. 


Kent’s Hill, July 18 3t. H. P. Torsty, President, 





Pusiness Aotices. 
" Lerrens ‘ore being constantly received at the principal 
salesroom, 405 Washington Street, Boston, of BACHELLER’S 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, from ladies who are wearing these indis- 
pensable articles of apparel, which speak volumes in its favor. 











To THE INVALID FROM NEURALGIA, Painful Nervous Dis- 
eases, Lleadache, Hysteria Affections, and General Debility, 
Dr. TURNER’S Tic- Douloureux, of Universal Neuralgia Pill, 
is a “ Balm of Gilead.” These diseases are positively ex- 
pelled from the system by this extraordinary system. Apoth- 
ecaries have it. Principal Depot, 120 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price $1 per package; by mail, two postage 
stamps extra. lt. July 25. 


Dyspepsita.—The scourge of the race, the most aggra- 
vating of all diseases known, and hardest to cure, yields im- 
mediately to the influence of Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It is 
certainly the most wonderful remedy ever discovered for Indi- 
gestion, and any disorder of the 8 h or Bowels, It. 





Use RENNE’S PAIN KiLLING MAGIC O1L.—“ It works like 
a charm.” tf. July 18, 


House. A liberal discount to preachers’ families. 
O. S. Currier & Co., 94 Hanover Street. tf. March 13. 





sale by the principal druggists. 
May 1, ly 


Motus AND FRECKLES.—The only reliable remedy for 
those brown discolorations on the face and neck, called Moth 
Patches and Freckles, is Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
Prepared by Dr. B. C. Perry Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York, Sold by all Druggists in Boston and elsewhere, 

June 12, 6mos. 


Fisner’s CovGn Drops.—A standard remedy for Coughs 
and Cousumption, prepared by G. W. Wallingford, grandson 
of the late Dr. Fisher, Nason, Symonds & Co., Kennebunk, 
Me., Proprietors; G.C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, 
Boston, N. E. Agents. 3mos. June 5. 


PETER Coorer’s GELATINE will make Delicious Jellies 
with great ease. Also, 

Blanc Mange, 

Charlotte Russe, ete. 

Directions for Use with the Packages, 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Burling 


Slip New York. 6mos. June 5. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP 
combined with Glycerine. Recommended for the delicate skin 
of Ladies and Children. Invented by COLGATE & Co., New 


York. Soild by all Dealers. ly. June 5, 


FisuEr’s Compound MANDRAKE BITTERS.—From the 
original recipe. Unrivaled for its efficacy. A sure cure for 
Diseases of the Blood and Secretions. Prepared by G. W. 
Wallingford, grandson of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Sy- 
monds & Co., Kennebunk, Me., Proprietors; Rust, Bros. & 
Bird, 43 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole Agents for New Eng- 
land. 3mos. June 5. 


BATCHELOR’s HatR Dye.—This splendid Hair Dye is the 
bestin the world, The only true and perfect Dye—Harmless, 
Reliable, Instantaneous, No disappointment. No ridiculous 
tints. Natural Black or Brown. Remedies the ill effects of 
Bad Dyes. Tovigorates the bair, leaving it soft and beautiful 
The genuine is signed William A. Batchelor. All others are 
mere imitations, and should be avoided. Sold by all Druggists 
and Perfumers. Factory 81 Barclay Street, New York. 

Dec. 19. eoply. 


Dr. Sweet's INFALLIBLE LINIMENT.—The Great Exter, 
nal Remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Stiff 
Neck and Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Cuts and Wounds, Piles, 
Headache, and all Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders. 

Gro. C. Goovwix & Co., Boston, Manufacturers and Sole 





Agents. eopst. April 10, 
EW MUSIC FOR CAMP MEETING. PALM 
LEAVES. By AsA HULL. Containing 52 page 


3 of 

» nd stirring Music and Hymns suitable for Soc Wor- 

ship ond Revival Occasions, is now ready. It would give ad- 

ditional interest to the tent exercises if several of these pieces 

could be learned by each tent’s company before going to the 
Grove. Price 20 cents. ert per doz 





Tne Lapres will find New Spring Dress Goods, Shawls, 
Capes, and articles usually found in a jirst-class Dry Goods 


Use Hutw’s Son Bay Rum Soap, and none other. For 


be used, In discounts there is comparatively little doing, 
Choice notes are taken at 6 per cent., but the bulk of what is 
classed as A 1 paper pays 6, to 7 per cent.; notes not quite 
up to the requisite standard take the usual wide range, ac- 
cording to shade. Foreign exchange steady but dull. Gov- 
ernment securities are a fraction better. 

Cotton—The market is firmer with more demand, We quote 
ordinary to good ordinary at 20 @ 22}c; low middling 24 @ 
2Q5e; middling 254 @ 27c; good middling 29 @ 30c ¥ th. 
Flour—The market for choice brands is firm, with a fair 
demand. Sales of Western superfine at $6 @ $8; common 
extra $9 @ 11; medium do $11.50 @ 13; good and choice Ohio, 
Michigan and Genesee $15 @ 15.50; Illinois and Southern 
Ohio $14 @ 17; St. Louis good and choice $14 @ 18% Dbl. 
California Flour is in fair demand at $14.75 @ 17¥ bbl. Can- 
ada is in moderate request at 7.50 @ 8, gold, in bond; white 
wheat brands $14 @ 15 ¥ bbl. In Southern Flour there is 
nothing doing of importance, and prices are nominal. Corn 
Meal is selling at $5.75 @ 6W bbl. Rye Flour is scarce, and 
prices are nominal. 

Provisions— Pork is steady, with a moderate demand. Sales 
of prime at $19.50 @ 20; mess $23.25 a 23.50; clear $25 2 267 
bbl. Beef is firm and in steady demand. Sales of ordinary 
mess at $15 @ 19; good mess $23 @ 25; extra mess $25 @ 27; 
family extra $27 @29¥ bbl. Lard is in moderate demand, 
Sales in bbls. at 4c # %. Smoked Hams have been in fair 
demand; sales of 700 to 800 tierces, part for neighboring mar- 
kets, at 15}.a 16}c; small lots at 17 g 18¢, and now firm; cov- 
ered 19 @ 20c # b. 

Produce—Butter is in moderate demand. Sales of new 
common at 18 a 22c; choice New York and Vermont 22 @ 27¢ 
¥ th. Cheese is in steady request. Sales of new, including 
dairies, at 6.a 12c; factory make 12} a 14}c; English dairy 12 
@ 15e; Pine Apple 18 a 20c ¥ th. Beans are in fair demand. 
Sales of hand picked medium at ¢4 @ 450; pea and marrow 
$4.25 @ 4.75 W bushel. Dried Apples are dull. Sales of West. 
ern at 10¢; Eastern 124 @ 14¢ ¥ th Canada Peas are firm at 
$1.60 @ 1.70 ¥ bushel. Poultry is selling at 25c ¥ ib. Eggs 
2le ¥ dozen. 








Advertisements. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 
Their First Mortgage Bonds as an Investment. 
The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now build- 
ing west from Omaha, Nebraska, and forming, with its west- 
ern connections, an unbroken line across the continent, attracts 
attention to the value of the Eirst Mortgage Bonds which the 
Company now offer to the public. The first question asked by 
prudent investors is, ‘‘ Are these bonds secure?” Next, 
“ Are they a profitable investment?” To reply in brief: 
ist. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any fature business event ean be. The 
Government grant of over twenty million acres of land and 
fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guarantees it. 
One fourth of the work is already done, and the track con- 
tinues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day, 
2. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon what 
promises to be one of the most profitable lines of railroad in 
the country. For many years it must be the only line connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacfic; and being without competition, 
it can maintain remunerative rates, 
3d. 376 miles of this road are finished, and fully equipped 
with depots, locomotives, cars, etc., and two trains are daily 
running each way. The materials for the remaining 141 miles 
to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains are on hand, and 
it is under contract to be done in September. 
4th, The net earnings of the i already finished are 
several times greater than the gold interest upon the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would not 
Only pay interest and » but be profitable to the Com- 
pany. 
Sth. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
as the road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market uless they represent a bona side property. 
6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to a sum equal 
to what is granted by the U. 8S. Government, and for which it 
takes a second lien as its security. This amount upon the first 
517 miles west from Omaha is only $16,000 per mile. 
Tth. The fact that the U.S. Government considers a second 
lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of the 
shrewdest railroad builders of the country have already paid 
in five million dollars upon the stock (which is to them a third 
lien), may well inspire confidence in a first lien. 
8th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any better 
securities than Governments, there are parties who consider 
a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very best 
security in the world, and who sell their Governments to re- 
invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 
9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for 
the present at 90 cents on the dollar and accrued interest, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 per cent. 
less than U. 8. Stocks. 
10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 
Over Nine per Cent. Interest, 
The daily subscriptions are already large, and they will con- 
tinue to be received in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No.7 Nassau St., 
CLARK, DopGE & Co., BANKERS, 51 Wall St., 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, BANKERS, No. 33 Wall 8t., 
HENRY CLEws & CO., BANKERS, 32 Wall St., 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York, on application, 
Subscribers will select their own Agents in whom they have 
confidence, who alone will be responsible to them for the safe 
delivery of the bonds. 














JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK, 
a@ Subscriptions will be received in BOSTON by 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CQ., 40 State Street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & GO,, 114 State Street, 
MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., 90 State Street. 
HEAD & PERKINS, 32 City Exchange. 
DUPEE, PECK & SAYLES, 102 State Street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
FOGG, BROS, & BATES. 
July 18 at 





OUBE YOUR COUGH AND SORE THROAT. 

No doubt thousands might be saved from much sufferin, 
and premature death by Consumption, if they would use tha 
safe, pleasant, and most elegant Vegetable Syrup, called 
«J.C. INGALLS’ THROAT AND LUNG Srectric.” I never 
used or knew a — a to this.—Henry 
Baker, Pastor . #, Church, Melrose, 

pte A sold by J. C. INGALLS, Melrose, Mass, 
April 3 tf 





JozN W. McKIM, (Late U. 8. Quartermaster) 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, (Room 12), 


June 5 3mos Boston, 





HE EYE! THE EYE! DR. E. KNIGHT has 
discovered a new treatment for the Eye, by which he 
is curing some of the worst cases of Blind and I 

ever known, without instruments or pain, 

CANCERS.—Dr Knight’s new treatment for Cancers sur- 
passes all others now inuse. It cures without knife, plaster 
or pain, and heals withouta scar. Every kind of disease 
treated with great success. Humors of every kind eradicated 
from the system. No charge for consultations, Office, 259 
Tremont Street, Boston, 3mos May 15 











Advertisements. 
PRUs. WwW. cintOWwas, 


TECT, 71 Green 8t., Boston. 








He would be happy to exhibit drawings of the same, and 
give information on the subject to any desiring his services, 
Charges moderate, and letters by mail will reeeive early at- 
tention. lamoly July 25 





ARKED DOWN. SILAS 8. DREW & CO., 
Kinmonth’s Old Stand, 273 and 275 Washington Street, 
Have marked down their entire stock of Silk and Dress Goods 
fully 25 per cent. from former prices, and will offer during the 
next twenty days extraordinary bargains to customers. 
Check Silks in all colors, which we have been selling for 
$1.50, will be sold for $1 per yard. 
Dress Goods at 25c, former price 500, 
Laces and kmbroideries, in full assortment, will be sold at 
the same rate of reduction. 
Those in want of any kind of Dry Goods will consult their 
own interest by visiting our store at once, as we intend to re- 
duce our stock by offering greater bargains than ever before, 
SILAS S. DREW & CO., 
Kinmonth’s Old Stand, 273 and 275 Washington Street. 
July 25 4t 





WIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. Each num- 
ber containing sixteen pages, including FOUR PAGES 
OF MUSIC. PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. Tks: 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. Specimens sent free, JOUN 
8. DWIGHT, Eprtor. 
a DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington St. 
uly 2 





PFOVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY, 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 

This institution, which has been before the public for sixty- 
five years, still offers the best advantages for acquiring a sound 
English Edneation, Classical Training, Commercial Couree, 
Music, Drawing and Painting; and all at rates within the 
reach of the people. Fall Term begins Monday, Aug. 12th. 

phe Catalogues address REV. J. T. EDWAKDsS, A.M. 

uly 25 


THE NEW MELODEON, FOR CAMP MEET- 

ING. The uuprecedented and widespread sale of the 
** New Melodeon” pineee it first on the list of Music Books of 
its class. Besides the thousands that have been sold in this 
country, several thousands have been sold in Australia, and 
an order has just been received from London for an edition. 

The New Music in this edition is as populur as any the au- 
thor ever published, and it contains the choicest selection of 
OLD STANDARD TUNES. The binding is good, and the size is 
convenient and portable, Every Society expecting to attend 
Camp Meeting should have a good supply. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS, Well recommended, are wanted 








per zen. 
For sale by JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 25 4t 


Camp MEETING MUSIO, for 1867. For this sea- 
son we have our usual supply of Music Books. We can 
only mention the names and price. Agents wanted to sell 





nem. 

PALM LEAVEs. By Asa Hull. 8vo., 32 pages, paper cover, 
20 cents, $2.00 per dozen. 

SACKED HAKMONEUM, by J. W. Dadmun. 8vo., 64 pages, 
paper, 30 eents, 82.75 per dozen. 

NeW MELODEON. By Dadmun. 60 cents, $6.00 per doz. 

Vestry Chimes. By Hull. 168 pp., 60 cents, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
SINGING PitGrm™. By Phillip Phillips. 
cents, $5 00 per dozen, 

Any book in market can be supplied at the lowest price. 
July 25 = 4t JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
STOVE DEALERS, GIVE ATTENTION! 

CLARION, 
COMMODORE, 
KEYST 
MARSHAL, 


FREEDOM, 
ATLANTIC, 
And many other Cooking and Parlor Stoves, warranted to 


give perfect satisfaction. 
Manufactured by DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Salesroom, Nos. 96 & 98 North Street, Boston. 
4t 


Svo., price 50 





July 25 





ClrscuLaR LETTERS OF CREDIT. BANK OF 
THE METROPOLIS, 39 State STREET, BosToN. 

This Bank, having written agreements with one or more of 
the prominent — er, orWe of the principal cities of EU- 
ROVE, ASIA and AFRICA, (numbering more than one hun- 
dred and fifty), to honor their CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, is now issuing them on its London and Paris Bank- 
ers, With these LETTERS one may leave America without 
taking funds, and draw money on landing at QUEENSTOWN, 
LIVERPOOL, or any CONTINENTAL CITY, for which 
payment can be made in any town or city in America where 
there is a Bank or yp House through whom arrange- 
ments may be made if desired. 

We offer unsurpassed facilities aud more favorable terms 
than any House issuing “* LETTERS OF CREDIT.” Parties 
will find it for their interest to communicate with us before 
providing themselves elsewhere. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE on all points BOUGHT AND 

. F. O. FRENCH, Cashier. 
May 8 3mos 





ARD RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to all others, 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Does not rust, 
chafe or smell. Light, clean, durable, comfortable. Helps,not 
hurts the patient. Not affected by perspiration, can be used 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Recommended 
by the best physicians and surgeons. Thousands have been 
sold in the last six years. Call and see. Pamphlets free. 
Address “New ENGLAND Harp RuBBER TRUSS Com. 
PANY,” 13 School Street, Boston. April 26 





GANGUINALO: OR BLOOD PURIFIER. 
“WELL-SPRING OF LIFE.” 
Discovered by an eminent physician, Dr. Day, who has 
made medicine a study for years. It is a vegetable compound 
which attacks and combats with disease, and invariably con- 
quers it, leaving the human system in a purified state. It acts 
gently on, and induces a healthy action of the liver, kidneys 
aud uninary organs. ——e depot, 

BAILE & BRADFORD, 5238 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 

June 26 ly 





en. 
AMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill. 
July 25 tf 





onunom AXUHI- ever pubitehed tn 


Mr. SILLOWAY invites the attention of Societies or Build- 
ing Committees who anticipate remodeling old, or erecting 
new churches, to the fact, that during the last twelve years 
he has had much experience in the erection of large edifices, 
especially those used for public speaking; having rendered 
architectural service for the erection of the new State House 
at Montpelier, Vt., and also for the remodeling or construc- 
tion of over fifty churches, costing from $2,000 to $40,000 each. 


to sell them at the Camp Meetings. Price 60 cents each, $6.00 


WANTED! Male or Female, in all 
of the United States, to sell ** ABBOTT'S LIVES 
OF THE PRESIDENTS,” one oF Se best books for Agents 
this country. e work is finely illustra- 
ted, complete in one volume, ee for subscribers, and sells 
a Address B. b, oo ELL & CO., Boston, Ms, 
uly 





ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
NEW YORK. Fall Term of 13 weeks YY Sept. Sth 
$63 pays for a Lady’s board with carpeted and fully furnished 
room, fuel, washing and Common English Branches, A Gen- 
tleman pays $60 without carpet. The facilities for | yep 
for college, for busi or for teaching either solid or orna- 
mental studies, are not inferior to those of any other Semina- 
ry, however costly or pretentious. 
Address for Catalogues or Rooms, 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 
July 10 st 








OR SALE. The Widow Packard Place, situated 
near the Female College, and one of the most desirable 
locations on Kent’s Hill. Apply to 
D. K. SAMPSON, near the premises, 
July 10 4t 





TENTS FOR CAMP MEETING! Tents suitable 
for Pienics, Parties and Camp Meetings. 
For Sale and to Let. 
By JAMES MARTIN & SON, 
114 Commercial St., Boston, Mass, 
July 10 6t 





A™MERICAN COW MILKING MACHINE. For 
Sale, No, 11 Court St. Price, $12.60. 


July 10 at H. W. HOLBROOK, Agent, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, Improved. 
[Patented in 1854.] [Improved Dec, 1866,] 

Its parts are made of hardeded steel, and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the “ Wheel” and “ Drop,” or 
four-motion Feed; uses the “ Straight Needle ;”? makes the 
“ Shuttle” or “ Lock-Stich,” and adjusts itself to every variety 
and extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant and 
perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
J. H. FowLer, Agent, . 
649 Washington St., (1st door north of Boston Theatre.) 
April 17 6mos 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THE 

LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
best, cheapest and most durable portable Card and Job Pres- 
ses ever invented, and have been awarded Silver Medals. 
persons are SAVING AND MAKING MONEY by 
using one at their homes or places of business. A comfortable 
one. may be obtained in any city or vil lage, with a small out- 
lay for press and types. Cards, Bill-heads, Labels, etc., can 
Leprinted at a trifling expense. Price of Presses : $08, $16, 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office with Press: $15, $30, $42 ard 
and &71. Send for u Circular, to the LOWE PRESS COMPA: 
NY, 23 Water Street, Boston. ly Dec 21 





ORMS! WORMS!! SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WHY LET them suffer or die, when relief is at 
hand? Dr. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup will speedily remove 
Pin Worms, or any other worms from the system without the 
slightest injury to the health, 
It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing 
all impurities from the system. 
GEO. €. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
April 17 6mos 








Sine THE OLD HYMNS. Just Published, RE- 
VIVAL AND CAMP MEETING MINSTREL, 

Containing 424 Hymns suited to all oceasions of Social Wor- 
ship, embracing a large number of the OLD SONGS OF ZI- 
ON, which are not found in any other books now in use; to- 
gether with a choice selection of New Hymns, Sent per mail 
on the receipt of retail price, 50 cents. For sale by booksellers 
generally. PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 

duly 3 5t 56 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 





FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! DELAY MAKES THE 
DANGER. Tili now Fires have only been met by means 
too dilatory, too late and too cumbrous, 

THE EXTINGUISHER, a Self-acting, Portable Fire En- 
gine, is inexpensive, and so simple in its construction that the 
mere turning of a cock puts it into full action. s@- Harmless 
to life, health and property. Always ready for instant ‘use. So 
portable that a man carries it without hindrance to active 
exertions. For M factories, Wareh , Railway Depots, 
Public Buildings, Hotels and Private Residences, it is indispen- 
sable; and for Steam and Sailing Vessels it is as vitally neces- 
sary as a life-boat or a life-preserver. So simple that a boy 
can charge or manage it. 

It is endorsed by the Chiefs of Fire Departments of BOS- 
TON, NEW YORK, and numerous other cities and towns in 
the 





UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 
ae Send for a Circular, £9 
Address, 
AMERICAN FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 
46 Congress Street, Boston, 
May 22 3mos 





MorvAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
rinciple. 

Metwumalation—over $5,600,000, and increasing—for benefit of 
members present and future. 
The whole eafely and advantageously investea, 

cre ducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. 


greatest risk taken on a life, $20,000, 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1863, amounted 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 
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MINISTERIAL EDUCATION: THE METHOD- 
ISTIO SYSTEM. 


An Address delivered before the Trustees and Visitors 
of Methodist General Biblical Institute, Con- 
cord, N. H., June 12th, 1867. 


BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D. 
(Concluded. ]} 


We now propose to inquire into the character of 
those systems of ministerial training which have 
grown up out of the first two of these theories, 
and to then ask what kind of asystem our theory 
demands. 

First, then, the Romish system. Under normal 
circumstances the Roman Catholic church selects 
her future pciest when he is but twelve years of 
age. At that impressible period she adopts him 
as her son, puts her robe upon him, lodges him in 
her own house, feeds him at her own table, in- 
structs him in her own school, secludes him in 
the cloistered solitude of her Seminarium Cleri- 
corum from all the cares, distractions and tur- 
moils of the wicked world without. After eleven 

ears of careful oversight, instruction and train- 

ng, during which time the youth has passed 
through the four lower orders of the ministry, she 
ordains him a deacon, and two years later, an 
elder of the ** Holy Catholic Church.” Such is the 
Papalsystem of ministerial education, wherever 
that church is free to carry out the provisions of 
the 23d Session, 18th chapter of the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent. It may be brietly characterized 
in one sentence as follows: Thirteen years of 
purely professional discipline, the pupil being 
meantime secluded from all contact with secular 
life, subjected to unintermitting ecclesiastical 
oversight, a by the church, in the church 
and for the church. 

The theory and practice of the Protestant 
State churches afford us an almost perfect con- 
trast to this Papal system. ‘That theory of the 
State, which requires the Government to provide 
the people with a religion, requires it also to pro- 
vide them with education, If the State must 
build churches and support clergymen, it certainly 
must erect schools and salary schoolmasters. 
Hence in the ideal or perfect State, the Church 
according to this theory has. nothing to do with 
education, the chureh and the school being both 
alike subordinated to the State. Asa matter of 
fact, the parochial or primary schools in State 
church countries have always remained more or 
less under the supervision and influence of the 
chureh, but the emancipation of all higher insti- 
tutions, particularly the University, has been com- 
plete. Asa rule these higher institutions not 
only enjoyed great corporational independence of 
the church, but have also been responsible in 
their: administration solely to the Educational Bu- 
reau of the Government. Thus the church pos- 
sessing no schools in her own right and under 
her own control can of course do nothing toward 
educating young men to supply her prospective 
wants. As fast as vacancies occur she must sup- 

ly them with such men as offer, These of course, 

ooking forward to such employment for a liveli- 
hood, prepare themselves in some degree just as 
they would for any other occupation. They study 
until they think they can pass the examination 
required before they ean be admitted to orders, 
and then present themselves as candidates for the 
holy office. Upto the time of this presentation 
the church has nothing to do with the business. 
He calls himself, studies in institutions not under 
the contrel of the church, selects his own instruct- 
ors, none of whom is: directly amenable to the 
church, keeps sucht company as he pleases, con- 
ducts himself as he likes. Four to six years in 
a preparatory school and three in the University 
complete his academic and professional train- 
ing. In this system, in the place of cloistered se- 
clusion we have indiscriminate association w 
all the world, in the place of rigid scholasti¢ dis- 
cipline, boundless personal license, in the place of 
spiritual watch-care, the completest ecclesiastical 
abandonment. 

Allow me to pause for a moment at this point, 
for the purpose of briefly indicating the leading 
éxcellencies and defects of these two systems. 
Each needs to be criticised in the light of the 
other, and a clear view of their respective de- 
ficiencies will the better qualify us to appre- 
ciate the excellencies of the third or Metho- 
distic system. 

In the first place, then, you will notice-that the 
Papal system exceis, and the State church system 
is defective, in the matter of attaching the student 
to the church, identifying him with her interests, win- 
ning for her his love. Here is one of the grand se- 
crets of Rome’s power. Some have sought it in 
the celibacy of her priesthood, and have said, be- 
cause these men have neither wife nor children to 
absorb their affections, they live for the church 
alone, because they have no social ties, they make 
the church their home, their State, their father- 
land. But the grand question is, whence this 
celibacy? Whence this willingness to sacrifice 


State Church Protestant system is utterly defi- 
cient. 

Finally, the same unfortunate discrepancy is 
discoverable between the two systems in respect 
to the PRACTICAL qualification of the candidate for 
his profession. What little preparation the State 
Church system gives the student, is purely theo- 
retical. It leaves him as utterly destitute of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the duties of his calling 
as when he first commenced, He may have be- 
come a marvelous Hebraist, a profound theolo- 
gian, a skillful polemic, he may have ranged 
through the whole field of Sacred and Ecclesias- 
tical History, may have copied down whole books 
full of lectures on Lomiletics and Pastoral The- 
ology, but after all he has never made an exhor- 
tation, never preached a sermon, never taken 

art in any public religious service whatever. 
vow likely he has never made a prayer in the 
hearing of others in all his life. As regards the 

practical part of his education, he is as a child, 
1e knows nothing about such things. In the 
Catholic system it is not so. As soon as the pros- 
pective priest is big enough to ring the mass-bell 
or swing a censor, or support the robe of an offi- 
ciating father, he ag in the celebration of 
divine service. Before he enters his teens he 
knows all the vestments, all the | eR, all 
the crossings and bowings, all the responses, all 
the taper-lightings and taper-extinguishings—in 
a word, all that pertains to Catholic worship. 
From that early date onward he is continually, 
one may say daily, connected with the celebration 
of divine worship. He learns to feel as much at 
home before the altar as in his dormitory. What 
wonder if after his thirteen years of practical ex- 
perience he knows what his business is, knows it 
theoretically and practically ? 

The excellencies of the Romish system, then, 
are these: It secures (1) the hearty devotion of 
the student to the church, (2) a legitimate control 
over the theological instruction imparted to the 
student, (3) opportunity to mould the students’ 
moral and religious character, and (4) the prac- 
tical qualifications of the student for his work. In 
each of these four particulars the State Church 
Protestant System is as defective as the Papal sys- 
tem is effective. Good men in the Protestant 
State Churches have always seen and lamented 
these deficiencies. Many are the efforts that have 
been made from time to time to remedy them, 
particularly in Germany. ‘To remedy the Barc 
ness of the young theologues, and.to win them to 
a sincere attachment to the ehurch, halls have 
been erected in connection with some universi- 
ties. In these strict discipline was ex to 
mould the characters, and free. board and pocket 
.money win the hearts of the wayward candidates, 
‘but their success has not been great. To remedy 
the deficiency in point of practical training two 
measures have been more or less widely adopted : 
Apprenticeship under an experienced pastor a 
year or more before becoming eligible to a cure, 
ora nor once practical course of training in 
a so-called ** Seminary” devoted to this express 
work. These Seminaries are of two kinds, some 
being ‘entirely independent institutions, supple- 
mentary to the triennial theological course at the 
University, as for instance those at Wittenberg, 
Loccum, Hanover, Herborn, &c., others are con- 
nected with the universities and manned by uni- 
versity Professors, as for instance the Theologisch- 
Praktisches Institut at Greifswald, and the Prediger- 
Seminar at Heidelberg. All these institutions, 
however, fail to remedy the defect, inasmuch as 
but a very small proportion of the theological stu- 
dents of Germany ever see them. In England 
diocesan schools have also been erected in some 
places for the same purpose, but they con- 
stitute a scarcely appreciable element in the ed- 
ucational machinery of the country. As a rule the 
clergy of all the Protestant State Churches are ed- 
ueated under the system whith I have described 
and designated as the State Church Protestant 
System. As a system it is burdened with all the 
defects I have enumerated. 

Having thus pointed out the excellencies of the 
Catholic system, and set them off by contrast with 
the palpable shortcomings of the method pursued 
in the Protestant State Churches, it is now time to 
turn the tables and set forth the good features of 
the State Church style of clerical training as con- 
trasted with that existing among the Catholics. 
And here I remark, in the first place that the ten- 
dency of the Stale Church Protestant system is to de- 
velop self-reliant men, the tendency of the Papal 

system on the contrary is to produce mere function- 
aries. The liberty enjoyed by the student at a 
Protestant university in Europe is of course liable 
to abuse, but where it is not abused, it is un- 
questionably favorable to the development of man- 
ly character The student is made to think, and to 
think on his own responsibility. He makes the 
thousand mistakes to which an immature judg- 
ment is liable, but by these very mistakes his 
judgment is developed and matured. Conscious 
of Tits Nvervy, tro lo wlsv oevessarrry conscious 





the delights of a Christian hame, the privileges of 
normal citizenship, the personal liberty of man- 
hood? ‘The measure is not enforced by lash or 
sword. Only in the rarest instances is it done 
by the spiritual terrorization of the Superior. In 
more than nine cases out of ten the law is doubt- 
less complied with from pure devotion to the 
church and from an implicit childlike faith in her 
teachings. Could any Protestant State Church 
enforce a measure requiring equal self-sacrifice 
on the part of her elergy? The difference of 
power in the two cases finds its explanation in the 
different degrees of attachment felt by the clergy 
for their respective churches. The attachment 
which a State Church clergyman feels toward his 
chureh is like that felt by an agent toward a 
grand all-monopolizing corporation which em- 
ploys him, that felt by the Romish priests towards 
his church is a compound of the devotion of ason 
with that of a lover, the whole leavened through 
and through with romantic poetico-religious en- 
thusiasm. The foundation of this devotion was 
laid back thee in the clerical seminary. ‘There 
the Charch was first a Mother to him, then a Bride. 
She gave him all he has, taught him all he knows, 
offers him all he hopes or wishes. Why should 
he not love her? 

Now this success in winning for the church the 
warm affectionsof the student, I have styled one of 
the excellencies of the Catholic system of minis- 
terial education. It is a feature which ought to be 
found in every system. It is right that the future 
servant of the church should love the church. It 
is desirable that he should appreciate and love the 

sculiarities of that branch with which heis to labor. 
Hie will be the more useful, if this attachment be 
strong and his devotion ardent. Here then is the 
first excellency of the Catholic, and the first defi- 
ciency of the State Church Protestant system of 
clerieal education. 

The second excellency of the Papal and second 
deficieney of the State Church Protestant system 
is found in the matter of control over the studies of 
thecandidate. Under the State Church system, as 
we have seen, the church has no control what- 
ever in this respect. ‘The student can study what 
he pleases, where he pleases, when he pleases and 
how he pl The theological professors at the 
University can teach him Socinianism, or Pusey- 
ism. or Rationalism or Pantheism, and the church 
has no power either to remove the instructor or 
withdraw the pupil. In some States these very 
professors are ex-officio the examining committee, 
appointed by the authorities to examine the can- 
didates for admission to orders, in which case the 
church is deprived even of the meagre privilege of 
rejecting here and there a candidate trained under 
the hands of these ecclesiastically irresponsible 
men. What a favorable contrast is presented us 
in the Catholic system. Here every professor is 
amenable to the church for the orthodoxy of his 
teachings. The Bishop is to stand at the head of 
the institution and supervise all the studies. The 
order of studies, the text-books to be used, the 
teachers to be employed—all these things can be 
duly looked after. ‘The student is not abandoned 
to his own whims, but advised and directed. In 
fine, the authorities of the church have and ex- 
ercise a wise control over the whole plan of in- 
struction, and see to it that neither professor nor 
student frustrate the great aim of the institution. 
This is as it should be. 

Again, the Roman Catholic system excels, and 
the State Church system fails, in the provision 
made for moulding the character of the future man. 
As regards the State Church system, we can hard- 
ly say that it makes any provision at all for this 
necessity. Where the system exists in its pure 
and unmitigated form, there is absolutely none. 
The young man is as completely abandoned to 
himself and to surrounding influences as if he 
were a dancing-master or a hangman. The au- 
thorities of the church have no more to do with 
him than if he were studying optics or the art of 
mining. As a matter of fact the theological 
students at many universities have enjoyed the 

unenviable reputation of being the wildest, most 
dissipated pon licentious class attending the insti- 
tution. Leaving the matier of personal piety al- 
together out of sight, the State Church system 
makes no provision to secure from the students a 
decent morality. Here again we see the superior 
wisdom of the Papal system. Once grant the cor- 
rectness of the Catholic view of piety, and one 
can but admire the adaptation of the Catholic 
training to develop it in their prospective priests 
The authorities have a very Sistine idea of the 
precise character desirable in their priests, and it 
cannot be denied that the influences of the Semi- 
narium Clericorum are eminently successful in pro- 
ducing just such characters. EVangelical churches 
have of course a very different conception of 
what is wanted in a Christian minister, but in ad- 
justing their system of ministerial preparation, 
they should endeavor to — to bear upon the 
young candidate influences which will as effectu- 
ally mould his character after the desired model 








as those of the Romish — do the young priests 
ufter their model. In respect, therefore, the 
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his responsibility. © i of his res; 

ty. he is stimulated to make the most of him- 
self. If a sober and thoughtful youth he is al- 
most certain to acquire a correctness of judgment 
and a strength of character, invaluable in « 
man destined to occupy the responsible post 
of a public religious teacher. In the Catholic 
system all the tendencies lie in the opposite di- 
rection. The little black-robed boy-priest is 
brought so early under the influence of his ec- 
clesiastical superior, kept so constantly under 
strict ecclesiastical surveillance, restrained so jeal- 
ously from every exercise of independent thought, 
treated so gomnplotely like a child, that he has no 
chance to develop that personal independence and 
self-reliance which constitute the backbone of all 
firm and manly character. Under such influences, 
plastic natures become mere fac-similes of their 
spiritual preceptors, while the less yielding ones 
discover in hypocritical syeophancy a royal road to 
distinction. In the matter of producing men, 
therefore, the Romish system cannot compare with 
that in vogue in Protestant State Churches. 

But again, the State Church Protestant system 
confers upon the theological student a breadth of gen- 
eral culture to which the Romish priesthood, educated 
in the diocesan seminaries, can lay no claim, 

The course of instruction originally prescribed 
by the Council of Trent for the Clerical Seminary 
embraced only the following branches: Grammar, 
Singing, the Church Calendar, and other ** good 
arts;” furthermore, the Iloly Scriptures, the Ec- 
elesiastical Books, the Homilies of the Saints, 
Casuistical Theology and Liturgies.* Whatever 
the term ‘other good arts” may have signified 
in the Tridentinun, it is clear from the history of 
the institution, that the bishops have never’ re- 
garded it as including all the studies which Pro- 
testants call good. The standard of scholarship in 
these schools has of course varied at different 
times and in different places, but at no time and 
in no place have they conferred a broad or well- 
balanced education. The cultivation of classical 
studies has been feeble, the natural sciences have 
been almost utterly ignored, with general litera- 
ture, poetry, art, political economy, psychology, 
et cetera, the student has gained no acquaintance. 
Whatever proficiency he may have shown in pure- 
ly professional studies, the graduate of the 
Catholic Clerical Seminary has never shown him- 
self a scholar in the broader and truer sense of the 
word. In this respect therefore the comparison 
of the two systems is decidedly favorable to the 
State Church Protestant one. Whatever other de- 
fects it may have, this system does certainly tend 
to produce men of broad and liberal culture. The 
very atmosphere of a European university is in 
this respect education. The free association en- 
joyed with learned Professors of every conceivable 
science, the enthusiasm of numbers, the excite- 
ment of competition, the contacts of kindred and 
unkindred mind; the rivalries of professions, the 
discussions of public questions—all these and a 

h i other infl es are constantly 
stimulating the young man, prompting to broadest 
acquisition, developing fullest power. The result 
is the Protestant clergy have always possessed a 
general culture, broader, more thorough and scien- 
tifie than the Roman Catholic. 

Finally, we may safely assert that the specifically 
theological education conferred in the Protestant Uni- 
versity is superior to that conferred in the Catholic 
Clerical Seminary. 1 grant that the theological 
education conferred at Oxford and Cambridge is 
exceedingly defective, but take the British, Ger- 
man, Duteh and Scandinavian Universities as a 
class, and I fear no contradiction on this head 
even from a candid and inteligent Catholic. The 
Romanists have profoundly learned theologians, 
but as a rule they do not come from the Clerical 
Seminary, but from the Catholic University. Even 
with these they are behind the Protestant State 
Churches in accuracy, comprehensiveness and 
depth of theological scholarship. In all profounder 
questions of Sacred Philology, Criticism, Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology, History, you must go to Pro- 
testant authors for the latest, deepest, and most 
philosophic researches. Catholic writers them- 
selves have often tacitly acknowledged this. The 
explanation is simple. The Catholic Seminary 
Professor has been isolated from contact with the 
scientific world, confined to the drudgery of man- 
ufacturing of a race human automatons for the use 
of the Holy Catholic Church. The Protestant 
University Professor, on the contrary, has been 
for generations in closest identification with the 

t centres where science jis cultivated and 
thought evolved. The one has had the tempta- 
tions of an easy and ascured settlement, the other 
the stimulus of competition and fe!lowship. 
The one has been confined to the defense of an in- 
fallibly corrupt church, the other has been free to 
follow his instinctive love of truth. The one is the 
devotee of an institution, the other lives for his 
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science. The result is, the one produces good 
mass-celebrators, the other thorough theologians. 

Such, then, are the respective excellencies and 
defects of those educational systems which have 
grown up out of the Roman Catholic and State 
Church Protestant theories of the ministerial cal}. 
It now remains to sketch with rapid touches the 
outlines of the system demanded by the Method- 
istic theory of that call. “ 

What the theory is we have already seen. It 
regards the true call as coming directly from God, 
and as needing the joint ratification of the man 
and of the church. What now must this theory 
demand in a system of Ministerial Education? 
Three things. Claiming that every true call pro- 
ceeds directly from God, it must demand in a sys- 
tem of Ministerial Education first of all, that it 
restrict itself to those whom God has thus called. 
It must not, like the Catholic system, pick its own 
men, that would be interfering with God's prerog- 
ative. It must not, like the State Church Protes- 
tant system, take in all who may offer, for ‘‘no 
man taketh this honor unto himself but he that is 
called of God as was Aaron.” The system must 
differ, therefore, from both the great historically 
— systems in the subjects upon which it is 
to work. ae 

Secondly, our Methodistic theory of Ministerial 
Vocation, in making man’s acceptance of God's 
call a free ethical act, affirms the essential Free- 
dom of the Human Soul and jealously guards the 
Rights of Human Personality. By logical conse- 
quence it must therefore demand of a system of 
Ministerial Education, that it do the same. It 
cannot be satisfied with any system which destroys 
or greatly weakens in the student the conscious- 
ness of Personal Freedom and Personal Responsi- 
bility. It does not want machines, parrots. apes, 
fatalists; it wants MEN. The largest, broadest, 
fairest type of men, however, can be produced 
only by the largest, broadest, fairest culture. 
Broad intelligence can be gained only by broad 
study ; self-reliance can come only by the exercise 
of liberty, judgment by practical personal experi- 
ence. Any system, therefore, which aims to edu- 
cate ministers answering to the Methodistic ideal, 
must be broad enough to include all genuine, 
man-making culture, high enough to furnish grow- 
ing room to even the thriftiest characters. 

irdly, our theory of the call vindicates to the 
church the right and duty of pronouncing upon 
the qualifications of the candidate both as to gifts 
and graces; by a logical necessity it must there- 


fore demand in a system of Ministerial Education |. 


rovision for legitimate ecclesiastical control. 
Eoasistondly with this theory the church can 
never consent to leave the theological training of 
her candidates either to irresponsible secular 
schools, or to institutions controlled by close cor- 
porations. She claims the right of directing and 
superintending that portion of their education 
which directly relates to their future calling. She 
desires to take advantage of these plastic years to 
cultivate the affections of her future sons, to mould 
their Christian character, to establish them in the 
pure faith of the gospel. She regards it as a 
duty, owing both to them and herself, to see that 
in this period of preliminary probation they suffer 
no detriment from spiritual orphanage. That sys- 
tem of Pastoral Education, therefore, which aspires 
to meet all the demands of the Methodistic theo 
of the call, must not fail to secure to the chure 
her due influence over the professional portion of 
the prescribed training. 

These then are the three demands made by the 
Methodistic theory of the call with reference to 
Ministerial Edueation: (1) divinely called subjects, 
(2) largest scholastic privilege, and (3) carefulest 
technical training. To the adoption of a agen 
answering in all respects to these demands, our 
American Methodism has been slowly feeling its 
way. For many years Methodism had no pastors, 
and hence had no need of a system of Pastoral 
Education. At length, however, the need arose, 
and no sooner had it made itself felt than English 
and American Methodism, true to their ancient 
faith in ail providential progress, cast about for a 
remedy. ‘The result strikingly illustrated the 
difference of national instinct. British Methodism 
founded the Richmond Seminarium Clericorum, 
American Methodism the Wesleyan University. 
Both clung to the demand of a divine call, but the 
one proposed to educate its men in cloistral seclu- 
sion, the other in the busy faue of universal sci- 
ence. The one sacrificed breadth of general cul- 
ture to practical preparation for the ministry, the 
other committed precisely the opposite blunder. 
The one secured ecclesiastical influence over the 
pupil at the expense of free individual develop- 
ment, the other fostered individual development 
to the endangerment of ecclesiastical authority. 
Both institutions, the ‘* Wesleyan Theological ” 
and the ** Wesleyan University ” viewed as provis- 
ions for Ministerial Education, were equally one- 
sided and deficient. The one reproduced the 
de Eesteithed ite Billed Faseaeet He bY BF ike 
old State Churches without their excuse or their 
compensations. 

Admirers of the British plan appeared among 
us. They called for the founding of an institu- 
tion modeled after that at Richmond. “The Con- 
cord Institute arose. With it arose a war of ideas, 
plans too oft, alas, a war of feelings, words and 
acts. One party called for broad collegiate cul- 
ture, the ps for a better theological training. 
One party ridiculed the narrow scholarship of 
Concord, the other retorted on the heathen theol- 
ogy of Middletown._ The Institute course was 
stigmatized as ‘a short cut to the ministry,” the 
coilege course on the contrary as ‘*a long road 
to no place.” At length, however, each institu- 
tion began to feel the need of the other. Middle- 
town became ashamed of her meagre theological 
curriculum, Concord disgusted with keeping 
High School, The collegiate party began to con- 
cede the defects of merely collegiate ministerial 
training, the Institute party to acknowledge that 
their system, too, was not the goal of perfection. 
Oceasionally Institute boys got washed away from 
Concord and floated over the hills and dowa Con- 
necticut all the way to Middletown; in other 
cases, stranger still, University graduates drifted 
up the stream and over the hills all the way to 
Concord. Gradually the full truth dawned upon the 
friends of both institutions. It was seen that 
each was the natural counterpart of the other, 
that each party had been right, and each wrong, 
that the College needed the Institute and the In- 
stitute the College. Middletown and Concord 
shook hands, peace was proclaimed, a partner- 
ship formed, and a new day dawned on Methodism. 

Such was the historic birth of a system of theo- 
logical education, which, when fully developed, 
promises to meet and fully satsify all the demands 
of the Methodistic Theory of the Ministerial Call. 
It will meet the first demand, giving the church 
no man for a minister whose divine call she has 
not herself ratified. It will meet the second, by 
granting the student the freedom, stimulation and 
culture of American collegiate life. It will meet 
the third, by securing to the church the contro} 
of the professional training of her future sons. 
As a system, it will be superior, not only to those 
of the Old World churches, but also to any in 
use in the churches of this country. The Old 
World systems we have already criticised; the 
systems of the American churches are the same 
with certain improvements. ‘They lean in the 
direction, either of Papal or of State Church 
Protestant usage, according to their respective 
theories of Ministerial Vocation. A large pro- 
portion of the sixty odd Protestant theological 
schools of this country practically proceed upon 
the State Church Theory of the Call, another class 
resemble Papal Seminaries intending to produce 
functionaries rather than men, a third division, 
managed by close corporations, deprive the 
church of her legitimate influence. Our system 
springs out of a distinctively Methodistie Idea, 
and when fully developed will combine all the 
excellencies of both the Old World systems with- 
out the drawbacks of either. 

Men and Brethren: We stand to-day at one of 
the most interesting points in all our Educational 
history. The old dispensation is closing up, the 
new dispensation coming in. Twenty years have 
passed away since this oldest theological institu- 
tion of our church was founded. As already in- 
timated, it was in reality an exotie plant, trans- 
planted from British to American soil. It took 
root nevertheiess, and bedewed as it was with 
human tears, and warmed as it was with heavenly 
sunshine, it could but grow. In fact the Insti- 
tute had her divinely appointed work to do, and 
nobly has she accomplished it. She has educated 
all the millions of American Methodism ;—edu- 
cated them to an appreciation of the necessity of 
specifically theological education. She has done 
her original work so well, that now at length the 
Master says, ‘* Come up higher.” New England 
Methodism commissions her wealthiest sons to 
form. guard of honor and escort her to a worthier 
dwelling-place, a home in America’s intellectual 
metropolis. Then under a new name and en- 
riched with new appliances, she is toaddress her- 
self to her new function. Deserted Concord may 
feel the loss, but all Americu shall feel the gain! 

Yes. From the high headlands of to-day we 
look out over more than merely New England. 
Like many another historic development of these 
Northeastern States, that whose course we have 
above so briefly outlined, was not for us alone. 
It was meet that here the Educational System de- 
manded by the Methodistie Idea of the ministry 
should have its proper historic birth. Here, how- 
ever, it cannot stay. Once born, it belongs to 
universal Methodism. Beyond the Hudson it is 
as much needed as it was here. The old Concord 
idea has planted Institutes at Evanston, Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, the old Middletown idea 
has planted Universities in a score of Conferences. 
Throughout the Middle and Western States, the 
friends of Ministerial Education are divided be- 
tween the two. The one party is so bent on se- 








curing to the preacher a collegiate education that | 


it lightly esteems the work of the Institute; the 
other is so eager for professional training that it 
It is 
the old strife of our New England Methodism, 
and it already reaches to the far off Pacitic. New 
England evoked the conflict, New England now 
This settlement will 
yet be adopted from Maine to California. The 
college will confine itself to secular science, the 
Institute to sacred. The church will desire for 
her pastors a general education in the one, a pro- 
Then for the first 
time in the history of the Christian church shall 
there stand forth before the eyes of men a practi- 
eal system of Ministerial Education in which the 
Je peep prerogatives of God, the {Individual, 
and the Church are mutually ensured and harmo- 


lightly esteems the work of the College. 


furnishes the settlement. 


fessional training in the other. 


niously blended. 


‘* But are you not an extremist in this matter, 
Bro. Warren? Your system may look very plau- 
sible upon paper, but is it practicable? It may be 
entirely Methodistic in theory, but is it not too 
high for Methodistic practice?” So thinks to him- 


self some dubitant brother. 


I reply, that whether immediately practicable or 
The providential cir- 
cumstances of individuals and of the church may 
for a time delay its full actualization ; but if it be 
the system demanded by the Methodistic concep- 
tion of the Christian Pastorate, it must come. 
Exceptions there will ever be; but? on the whole, 
every system actualizes its logical implications, 
or perishes in the attempt. Like other systems, 
Methodism must actualize its ideas, or prove a 


not, it mast be our aim. 


failure. 


Again, we have seen that the highest useful- 
ness of our pastors is conditioned upon a prepara- 
tion for their work such as the system just de- 
To ask, then, 
whether it be expedient to conform our Methodist 
practice to the Methodistic system, is to ask 
whether orno it be expedient to secure to our fu- 
ture pastors that which alone can place them upon 
an equality with other pastors, and enable them 
No Methodist 
y of anything 
the Christian 


scribed alone can give them. 


to achieve the highest usefulness. 

ought ever to question the expedi 

essential to the highest efliciency of 
stor. 





** But would you have the course of studies in 
our theolugical seminaries arranged at once with 
reference to the attainments and needs of col- 


lege graduates ?” 9 


One course, the full regular course, I certainly 
would, and why? Not merely because the prin- 
ciples I have above developed demgnd it, but 
also because no other class of men now entering 
our ministry so much need the instructions and 
influences of the theological seminary. Of all the 
crude, paradoxical and hazardous statements of 
doctrine which I have ever heard from a Method- }:Ply, 
ist pulpit, the worst have come from the lips of 
youthful preachers fresh from college. As a rule, 
this class of our Conference candidates know 
everything else better than their own business. 
With a knowledge of this, their other acquire- 
ments would be of inestimable value to them and 
to the church; without it, they are the most dan- 
gerous class of good men that we can introduce 
A consciously ignorant man 
is usually modest, and teaches nothing beyond 
what is taught by recognized authorities; a col- 
lege-bred man, on the contrary, is apt to have a 

ood opinion of his own wisdom, and of his abil- 
An unschooled cir- 
cuit rider, who accepts Richard Watson with an 
implicit faith in his infallibility, is an infinitely 
safer man for the church than that cultivated 
graduate, whose theological reading has been 
confined to the ** Essays and Reviews,” ‘ Ecce 
HIomo,” and the ** Atlantic Monthly.” But these 
men are constantly pouring into our ministry. 
They become Professors and Presidents in our 
colleges, Editors of our denominational organs, 
lawgivers in the supreme council of the church. 
At present 
they study it anywhere and everywhere, except in 
the doctrinal standards of Methodist literature. 
We need a place where these men can be indoc- 
trinated in sound Methodist theology, and embued 
with loyal enthusiasm for the church, a place 
where their valuable attainments may be comple- 
mented by sacred learning and made incandescent 
Open your doors as widely 
as you please to other students, yea, invite in the 
Sunday School teacher, the class leader, the local 
preacher, anybody and everybody, who wishes to 
learn about the Bible and salvation, but fail not to 
make due provision for these future leaders in the 
Sach provision is demanded as much by 
considerations of practical expediency as by the 


into our ministry. 


ity to ‘think for himself.” 


Where shall they study theology ? 


with a zeal for souls. 


church. 


Methodistic idea of the Christian pastorate. 
* * * * * 


And now may the God of our fathers, who by 
his providence has strangely committed so many 
millions of this New World to our spiritual over- 
sight and care, greciously grant pte He ayise anc 
unto his great name, Father, Son, and equal Spirit. 








wheat unless the land is naturally very good, or 
you have got manure to put on when you sow your 
grain. Plough the sward land to good depth, and 
turn over well, then spread on manure, super-phos- 
phate, bone dust, ashes, fish guano, or any of those 
special manures you can get; if you have no well 
rotted stable manure, then harrow vrell and drill in 
your wheat with a machine. It dves very much 
better when drilled in than when sown br 
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$5 000 WANTED. I can invest safely, on 
> good mortgage for a term of two to tive years, 
from $1,000 to $5,000, at 12 ¥ cent. interest, payable annually, 
No charge for investing. Refer to Rev. G. BR. Bent, of New 
England Conference, J. P. Magee, at Boston ne , or 
to Bishop Ames or to —. Simpson. Address REV. T. A, 
GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Indiana. &t June 12 





We know of no better variety than the “Blue 
stem,” if it can be obtained. If that cannot be had, 
get the next best variety. Our friend must not ex- 
pect a large crop, or that the wheat when grown 
will equal that brought from St. Louis, for the fact 
is the berry does not grow so full and plump here 
as in portions of the West and Southwest, and the 
hull or outside is harder and more flinty; still, do 
not be discouraged from trying the experiment 
thoroughly. If our people could raise their own 
wheat, and make bread from the meal unbolted, it 
would be very much more healthful for us all than 
the fine flour we consume so freely. 


Will strawberries pay? The strawberry is one of 
the most profitable crops cultivated in the vicinity 
of the large cities; and can even be raised and 
transported some distance. and then pay better than 
the majority of crops grown by the farmer. The 
fact that it requires a large amount of manure, and 
a great deal of work to weed, cover the vines, pick 
and sell the fruit, has prevented many from enter- 
ing upon its cultivation. In Belmont, near Boston, 
where this fruit has heen most successfully raised, 
the farmers have almost reached perfection in its 
culture. They dress the land liberally with coarse 
horse manure, even at the rate of four or five hun- 
dred dolJars’ worth to the acre, plough deeply, cul- 
tivate well through the first season, cover with 
meadow hay or horse manure in the fall, fruit the 
vines the next year, and then plough them under. 
By this plan the largest profits can be obtained; an 
acre often giving one thousand dollars to the pro- 


lec aftcr cavir 

for onions—a crop which is often profitably select- 
ed to follow strawberries; or it is in a good state 
for most any crop except strawberries, which re- 
quire a change of soil. 

It is quite important to have good facilities for 
getting the crop to market by railroad, express, or 
if near the large cities, by one’s own market wagon. 
Twenty years ago good strawberries were sold in 
Boston market for fifteen to twenty cents a box; 
aud it was confidently predicted at that time that 
the market would soon be glutted with this fruit, 
and the price would fall below a living rate ; but on 
the contrary, prices have nearly doubled during the 
last few years, and the demand far exceeds the sup- 
even at the greatly enhanced prices. There is 
little danger that too many strawberries will be 
grown. It is essential to success that the best va- 
ricties should be planted, and that they should re- 
ceive proper treatment both in the setting and the 
subsequent management. There is a very great 
difference of opinion among good fruit growers in 
relation to the profitableness of diiferent varieties ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that a variety which will 
do well in Massachusetts will not succeed equally 
well in New York or New Jersey, and vice versa. 
There are some varieties that may be ranked as 
good for market purposes that would be found lack- 
ing iu quality by good judges of this fruit; while 
some varieties of the very highest quality would 
fail to please the market gardener, because they are 
poor bearers, too soft, turn color after being pick- 


ducer, after paying expenses of marketing. The 
ruwerrorrey fo ter eh 5s 





wt STAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, Quinsy, and the numerous as well as dangerous dis- 
eases of the Throat, Chest and Lungs, prevail in our changea 
ble climate at all seasons of the year: few are fortunate 
enough to escape their baneful influence. How important 
then to have at hand a certain antidote to all these complaints, 
Experience proves that this exists in Wistar’s Balsam to an 
extent not found in any other remedy; however severe the 
suffering, the application of this soothing, healing and won- 
derful Balsam at once vanquishes the disease and restores the 
sufferer to wonted health. 

From Mr. W. BAsseETT, 
Depot Master and also Postmaster at Agawam, Mass. 

“T commend Dr. WistAr’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
to the afflicted portion of the community, as a remedy of no 
ordinary character in diseases of the Lungs, and fully entitled 
to all that it claims. My wife has been so severely troubled 
with a hard, dry cough, as to unfit her for the ordinary domes- 
tic duties of life, and threatening hard to result in CONFIRMED 
CONSUMPTION. Nothing seemed to afford one permanent re- 
lief in the usual remedies resorted to; but with my advice she 
began the use of WIsTAr’s BALSAM, and with the most com- 
plete success, as a triumph of medicine over disease. A chauge 
was apparent to all, soon after commencing its use, and before 
using up the second bottle the cough had taken its departure. 
o much for those similarly afllicted and disposed to be skepti- 


cal. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston, and for sale by Druggists generally, 


SCROFULA. 

DR. LUGOL, of Paris, one of the most eminent Chemists of 
Europe, said: 

“The most astonnding results may be anticipated when 

Iodine can be dissolved in pure water.” 
Dr. H. ANDeRsS, after fifteen years of scientific research and 
experiment, has succeeded in dissolving one and one quarter 
rains of Lodine to each fluid ounce of water, and the most as- 
minding results have followed its use, particularly in Scrofula 

and diseases therefrom. Circulars free. 
. H. Anders’ Iodine Water is for sale by J. P. DINS- 
MQRE, 36 Dey St. N.Y. and by all Druggists. 


QURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. For Gen- 

eral Debility. This is the best Medicine known for those 
complaints, made from an Indian recipe. By enclosing three 
cent postage stamp I will send you = Cireular, which will 
give testimonials, and the diseases it will cure, 

-repared and sold by MKS. LINUS BELCHER, Randolph, 
Mass.; also sold by MRS, LEWIS PACKARD, North Jay, 
Me., and by all Druggists. Price One Dollar per bottle. 
Mays 3mos 











LER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMI- 
UM SEWING MACHINES are 
THE MOST SIMPLE, THE MOST DURABLE, 
and the most USEFUL SEWING MACHINE in the market. 
Less machinery than other machines, and better adapted to 
all kinds of sewing. 
H, C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
May 15 228 Washington Street, Boston, 


AY DELEGATION. By Dr. Porter. Lay 
L gation in the Methodist Eplecopal Church calml 
Its injustice and 9 yes By James Porter, 

D.D. 72 . . Price 15 cts, $1.30 per dozen. Sent by 
extra. 

For sale by 


mail for 2 cts. each 
“or sal JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 25 
AZIEL LOW & CO., COMMISSION MER- 


CHANTS AND DEALERS IN 

HIDES AND LEATHER, 
ARIEL Low, 
July 3 


3mos 





Dele- 
con- 
sidered. 





195 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
JOUN G, CARY, 
Cash ad ig t ’ 


don C 








ed, or are too hard to pull. The Hovey’s Seedling 

is one of the best, and is highly esteemed at Bel- 

mont among the best growers. On account of its 

sex it requires peculiar treatment; but when some 

staminate variety is set near it, the best results can 

be obtained, other things being favorable. The 

Brighton Pine is perhaps one of the most valuable 

varieties for market purposes, grows freely, bears 

well, is hardy, hulls readily, of good size, bears 

transportation well, is good flavored, and, take it 
all in all, one of the best. The Jenny Lindis a 
good early variety, though not so good a bearer as 
the Brighton, nor so hardy in vine. The Wilson is 
a very sour, poor strawberry; but, on the score of 
profit, a good one for the market. Sometimes it is 
an utter failure, the whole fleld blasting, and giving 
no crop; but, when it escapes this fate, it bears 
large crops of large berries, that mature early and 
sell readily. It is a strange fact that a large ma- 
jority of the people who eat strawberries and 
cream (?) at the hotels, shops and eating houses 
are content with the Wilson, A strawberry is a 
strawberry with them, whether Wilson's, Albany, 
or Boston Pine. While dealers are satistied to buy, 
and the people to consume, such berries, the farin- 
er will not be slow to furnish them, especially when 
he can do it at much less cost to Ifimself than he 
can furnish the finer kinds. Five thousand boxes 
of this variety to the acre is not an uncommon 
crop, and this result has often been obtained with 
the Hovey’s Seedling. Now this number of quarts 
at the price we have named, would give twelve to 
fifteen hundred dollars as the proceeds of an acre; 
frac achieh.«acduating a fair price far mannre and 
labor, would still leave a good margin for profit. 


- 


be ascribed all blessing, honor, power and glory, Larger crops than these are talked about, but per- 


world without end, amen. 





THE SWANS OF WILTON. 


O how the Swans of Wilton 
Twenty abreast did go, 

Like covntry brides bound for the church, 
Sails set and all aglow! 

With pouting breast in pure white dressed, 
Softly gliding in a row. 

Where through the weed's green fleeces, 
The perch in brazen coat, 

Like golden shuttles mermaids use 
Shot past my crimson float; 

Where swinish carp were snoring loud 
Around the anchored boat. 


Adown the gentle river 
The white swans bore in sail, 

Their full soft feathers pufling out 
Like canvas in the gale; 

And all the kine and dappled deer 
Stood watching in the vale. 


The stately Swans of Wilton 
Strutted and puffed along, 

Like canons in their full white gown 
Late for the even-song, 

Whom up the vale the peevish bell 
In vain has chided long. 


O how the Swans of Wilton 

Bore down the radiant stream; 
As calm as holy hermits’ lives 

Ora play-tired infant's dream; 
Like fairy beds of last year’s snow, 

Did those radiant creatures seem! 








Che Farm and Garden, 


Prepared for Zion’s HERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Herticulture, by JAMES F. C. Hype, President of 


Mass. Horticaltural Socicty. 


Any persm desiring information on subjects in this depart- 


ment will pkase address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 
Grain will need to be cut soon. 
cut ratherzarly—makes whiter meal. 


Grapes should be thinned where thére are too 
many burthes. It is done quickly with a pair of 


scissors. 
Hedges nay be clipped now. 


Haying. Push on the work every fine day. Leave 


the meadoys until the last. 


Muck. Fyou have any spare time during the 


summer, g@out a lot of muck for futmre ann 
ter for age 


YD.<« 
Strawhery, beds. 


Weed andhoe out the new beds set this year. 


Turnips. The flat turnips may be sown any time 
during July with a certainty of a crop if the land is 


even decert, 


Weeds sould be looked after everywhere; they 
seem to gw faster than anything else. Don’t let 


them get a foothold if possible to prevent. 
Wheat raising. 


nure to put on the land? 


cultivation of this grain. 


is considerably so with wheat. 


hood that wheat would not grow and give 


crop, but we wished to test the matter for our- 
selves, and so bought and sowed some seed of 
the “Blue stem” Winter wheat, which had been 
highly recommended, and we succeeded in getting 
a good fair yicld—full as much as of rye from the 
same extent of land. Itis true the land was in 
good condition, and must be to get a good crop of 


this grain. 


In answer to the first question we would say, it 
will be little use for you to sow your grass land to 


Rye is better to 


Plough up the old ones that you 
do not intnd to weed again, and sow turnips. 


We have received a letter from 
Mr. Baxte White, of Sherborn, giving some ac- 
count of hk attempts to raise Spring wheat, and his 
want of stccess, and asking the following ques- 
tions: Ifow shall I proceed with a piece of grass 
land that I wish to sow to wheat, having no ma- 
What kind of wheat is 
best for thé vicinity, and can it be had in Boston, 
andifso wiere? The efforts to raise wheat in any 
considerabk quantity in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts have not generally been successful. The 
time was, some years ago—more than forty—when 
many farmers in the vicinity of Boston thought they 
could not mise rye, and had actually abandoned the 
This feeling arose from 
the fact that the crop had been a partial failure for 
one or two years, and so becoming somewhat dis- 
couraged they abandoned the crop altogether. It 
Some years ago we 
were told by the best of farmers in our neighbor- 


haps seldom realized. 

In answer then to the question with which we 
started, we say, few crops pay better, taking the 
average for ten years in succession.—Am. Journal 
of Horticulture. 


. 
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Che Righteous Dead, 
2 o 

Mrs. Miranpa Hasket, wife of Bro. Isaac Has- 
kell, died in Blandford, Mass., April 2d, aged 63 
years. Sister Haskell embraced religion early in 
life, and while in health was a constant attendant 
upon the means of grace, to which she was devo- 
tedly attached. During many of the later years of 
her life she experienced great bodily suffering, but 
possessing uncommon energy of character, with 
prostrated system she straggled long against dis- 
ease and death for the sake of her family. The 
summous to rest at length came, sweet rest for the 
Weary, wayworn, suffering pilgrim, and found her 
trusting in Christ, and expecting to be saved alone 
through his merits. 








Miss Appin C. WenGe died in Worcester, April 
5th, of consumption, that fatal scourge of New Eng- 
land, aged 17 years. Religion crowned the beauty 
of her youth and amiable disposition. She adorned 
her profession by an exemplary Christian life. In 
her wonted place at class and prayer meeting she 
always had a clear testimony for Christ. She was 
also a faithful Sunday School teacher, and univer- 
sally beloved. In her sickness her hope was not 
dimmed, but as she neared the river she loved to 
hear more and more of Christ, at the last exclaim- 
ing. ‘Welcome, welcome death.” She rests with 
Jesus whom she loved. E. W. V. 





ABBy N. Srearves, wife of Andrew Searles, de- 
parted this life in Ipswich, April 10, aged 26 years. 
Ten years ago she gave her young heart to Christ, 
and her hand to the church, and continued active 
and faithful till tae Master called her home. She 
died triumphantly. May the sorrowing ones meet 
her in glory. Let the young prepare to die. 





4. W, 
Dorotny Russeir, wife of Andrew Russell, died 
in Ipswich, April 13, aged nearly 78 years. Forty 
years ago Sister R. embraced the religion of Christ, 
and lived to see the little band of Methodists with 
whom she connected herself in church fellowship, 
at that time, grow to a strong and prosperous body 
in I. She loved the church of her choice, and 
though for some time deprived of the means of 
grace, was interested in her prosperity. During 
the last few months of her life she thought much of 
her departure from earth, and even longed at times 
to hear the voice of Jesus saying, “It is enough, 
come up higher.” She lay in an unconscious state 
for thirty-one hours, and then while the writer was 
tg 4 ROHSme wee bedside. hav vradaamaad oninte 
Iyswich, April 16. Jesse WAGNER. 





Mr. ABNER CurRTIS died May 18, 1867, aged 66 
years and 11 months. He was born in the town of 
Bucksport, and lived and died init. At about the 
age of 21 he professed faith in Christ. Always a 
man of good moral habits, a great thinker, a judi- 
cious man, a man of sound judgment. His native 
town saw this, and placed him in her offices of trust. 
The church of which he was a member placed in 
him similar confidence. He was steward, trustee 
and class leader for many years. ’ 
His last sickness was rheumatic, then typhoid fe- 
ver. He suffered much in body, but grace sustained 
him all the way through a sickness of five weeks. 
Two days before he died he said to the writer, 
«“ Twenty years ago I struggled hard for sanctifica- 
tion; my will yielded, and the Lord poured his sal- 
vation upon me.” Said he, ‘I felt washed all over 
with the fresh blood of the ever blessed Jesus. I 
said, “‘ Brother, how is it now?” He answered, 
“I feel now, as I did then.” And often through 
his sickness did he say the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth me from all sin, when interrogated on 
this point. He frequently said God has prepared 
me for this sickness, and it is all right. Resigned 
and trustful. he passed away to his reward. He 
leaves behind a devoted widow and an adopted 
daughter to mourn their loss. " 
Bucksport Centre, May 28. Joseru Kina. 
—— ee 
Cart. BensaMin Tuomas, of Eden, Me., depart- 
ed this life, in hope of a blessed immortality, April 
2d, 1867, aged 86 years and 10 months. ‘Ie was 
brought up under the doctrines and influcnces of 
Calvinism, but upon the careful searching and study 
of the Bible for himself, he became dissatisfied with 
that doctrine; and finally upon the intrognction of 
Methodism into his native town, he found these 
doctrines to be in complete accordance with his 
own belief. He joined their society and identified 
himself with these ‘* despised people,” and ever re- 
mained a worthy member until his death, nearly 
forty years. 

Father Thomas filled the office of steward and 
class leader in the church for many years. His 
house was always a home for the weary itinerant 
Methodist minister. A severe sickness of more 
than two years was endured by him without a mur- 
mur or complaint. He was beloved by all who 
knew him, but most by those who knew him best. 

JoserH GERRY. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets. .......ee0e0e0+ee+s Over $11,000,000. 
This old and flourishing Company has th largest number 
insured, the largest amount insured, ana che largest annual 
income, of any Life Insurance Co. in the United States. 
° Premiums and interest received in 1865 amounted to over 
lus premiums divided annuall 


4,000,000, 
All Sur’ 
The dividend for 1862 of SIXTY PER 


among the insured. 
SNT. is now being 


aid. 
1 information given and apphioation received by 
EDWIN RAY, General Agent, 
Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. LOWELL THAYER, Local Director; U. K. OLT- 
VER, M.D., Examiner, ly Aug 22 


Cour! CROUP! DR. HOOKER’S COUGH 
AND CROUP SYRUP Cures P 
Croup, Coughs from Colds, Hoarseness, Catarrhal Coughs, 
Coughs from Humors and Bronchial Coughs, and gives speedy 
relief in Whoopiug Coughs and Asthma, and often cures the 
latter, and invariably shortens the run of the former. 
&e@ Children are table to be attacked with Croup without 
a moment’s warning. It is, therefore, important that every 
family should have constantly at hand some — and pleas- 
ant, yet efficacious remedy for for the cure of this painful and 
too often fatal disease. Such a remedy is 


DR. HOOKERS COUGH AND CROOP SYRUP. 


For sale by all Pucye. 
C. D. LEET, Proprietor, Springfield, Mass, 
Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, will also 
supply the Trade at List Prices. eoply uaz 





BeELts! WEST TROY BELL 
(Established in 1826.) 
The subscribers continue to manufacture at their old and 
well known Foundery, their superior Bells for Churches 
Academies, Factories, Steamb oS ives, Fire Alarms, 
etc., made of genuine bell metal (copper and tin composition), 
mounted with their Improved Patented Mountings, and war- 
ranted in every particular, - 
“That no substitute, equal to copper and tin, for making 
Bells, has yet been discovered,” has recently been announ ed 
as the decision of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and is a fact well known where bells of base material, such 
as Iron, Crude Steel, etc., have been brought into comparison 
with a good article of the genuine Bronze. Not possessing 
any marked resonant or vibratory qualities, such material 
cannot produce a good ringing bell; and, while genuine bell- 
metal, as material, always has a high commercial value, the 
other can only command the price of old iron. 
An assortment of our Bells is kept at the Founaery, as 
also with our General Agents, FAIRBANKS & Co., (SCALK 
WAREHOUSE,) 252 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, who will sell at 
Foundery prices, and who, with the undersigned, will give 
prompt attention to all orders and communications. 
For full information in regard to our Bells, send for an 
illustrated Catalogue, E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
June 5 West Troy, N. Y. 


FOUNDERY. 
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{Established 1835.] AMERI- 
ASHING SOAP. 





Curtis DAViS’ 
CAN PEERLESS 


will not a ve injure the fabric washed with it in the slightest 


degree, 

It is perfectly free from all coloring, injurious or offensive 
matter, so common in many other — It will not make 
the hands sore and chap, but is of a healing nature. It makes 
a quick and beautiful lather, and is a splendid Soap for wash- 
ng the hands, face, and all bathing purposes, only it is not 
perfumed. ae 
It will make as good Shaving Soap as can be produced, by 
giving it proper age. It emits a pleasant odor while bein 
used, and leaves the clothes sweet and clean, as the materi 
of which it is composed is strictly pure and of the very best 


wality. 
- It will move grease, paint, tar, stains, &c., &c., from 
any material, as well as any BAR SOAP, however highly rec- 
ommended, 
It will wash in soft and medium hard water to the entire 
satisfaction of all. It can be used in very or salt water 
with the very best results, if a liberal amount of sal soda is 
first dissolved and added to the water. 
ue we accomplish all that any Soap can or should prop- 
erly do. 
It is just the Soap for ull consumers to buy, as it combines 
all the essential properties for shaving, bathing, washing the 
hands and face, not only of the mechanic of whatever calling, 
but of all others, no matter whether very much begrimmed 
or of a more delicate nature, and for every description o: 
clothes washing. 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS, Boston, 





May 1. eow6mos 
pe eemese OF PROMOTING PERFECT 


A New Book. Being a of the debate in the New York 
Preachers’ Meeting, on the best methods of promoting the 
experience of Perfect Love. 

These addresses present with great fullness and sharpness 
the views heid by many of the brethren in the region of New 
York on the subject of Christian Holiness. 

The honored names of the brethren whose addresses are 
given, are a sufficient guaranty to the church that the doctri- 
nal views are orthodox, and both scriptural and Wesleyan, 
and the practical by ay of the highest value. 

e speeches are by Rev. J. 8. Inskip, Rev. Wm. H. Boole, 
Rev. J. A. Roche, Rev. B. M. Adams, Rev, G. A. Hubbell, 
Rev. John Parker, and Rev. Samuel Dunn, the venerable 
traveling companion of Dr. Adam Clark, 

Allofthese ministers are members of the New York or 
New York East Conferences, 

The published debate lias an introductory statement by Rev. 
George W. Woodruff, of New York. This is a timely book, 
and cannot fail to encourage the hearts of the lovers of pure 
doctrine and the old time enthusiasms of Methodism, and 





L=EtrERs TO A SCHOOL BOY. By his Father. 

Written by a Father to his Son while absent at School. 
lvol. 16mo., 208 pp. $1.00. 

Six YEARS IN INDIA, By Mrs. Humphrey. Giving lively 
sketches of Life in India, and especially with r to 
our Mission, $1.25. 

CHILDREN OF LAKE HuRoN, or the Cousins at Cloverly. 
16mo. $1.25. 





Earty Crownep. A Memoir of Mary E. North. By 
Louisa J, Crouch. lémo, $1.25. 
TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. Life and Discoveries of Chas. 
Goodyear. By Rev. B. K. Peirce. 16mo. $1.25. 
LITTLE DOORKEEPER LIBRARY, 
Five Volumes. Ina Box. Price, $6.00. 
Little Doorkeeper. 
Captain Christie’s Granddaughter. 
False shame. 
Joe Witless. 
Miracles ef Heavenly Love in Daily Life. 
BLIND BASKET-MAKER LIBRARY, 
A Sequel to “ Ministering Children.” 
Four Volumes. Ina Box. Price $4.00. 


Nurse Brame. 

The Blind Basket-Maker and His Little Daughter, 
Charley and Edith, 

Little Sue and Her Friends, 

The above are some of our most recent Books for Young 
People. They are good for every Sunday School Library, or 
for home use, and as Presents. 

The best terms made to Sunda 

JAMES P. M. 

July 3 ot 


$28 80 PER DAY! Agents Wanted. Ladies 
° and Gentlemen, iu a pleasant, permanent and 
honorable business. For further particulars, address A. D. 
BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau Street, New York. (Clip out 
and return this notice.) 13t June 19, 


WANTED—AGENTS— $75 to $200 per mth, 
everywhere, male and female, to intreduce throughout 
the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED CO 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We wili pay $1000 for any machine that will sew 
a stronger, more beautiful, or more clastic seam thanours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties, palm 
ing off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name er 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured, 4t duly 3 


NE W BOOKS. WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 
This is the title of a 12mo., written by Kev. D. D. Buck, 

D.D. The reputation of the author, and the utility of the sub- 
ject, should secure for it a wide circulation. It will really 
elp to a higher religious life. Price, 60 cents. 

THESATISFACTORY PORTION. This book is by Rev. A. 
C. George, who is known to the church as an able preacher 
and writer. His present effort indicates the aim of his life, 
and cannot fail to do good to all classes. Let it be widely cir- 
culated. Price, 60 cents, 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SCRAP BOOK presents all man- 
ner of wholesome and profitable suggestions, practical hints, 
illustrative incident q i leseons, home 
helps, institute exercises, etc. ete,, for the use of pastors, 
superintendents, atone, pertnte and others interested in re- 
ligious education. Edited by Drs. Wise and Vincent, Is it 
not valuable? Price, 50 cents. 

For sale by J. P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 

Feb 13 


Boek AGENTS WANTED-—To take orders in 
each town in the United States for one of the most popu- 
lar subscription books coer pubtehes—O8I1GIK AND nis. 
TORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, by Prof. Cat- 
vin E, Stowe, D.D., late of Andover Theological Semina- 
ty; afresh book, by ene of the best and most thorough livin 
authors; an octavo volume of 600 pages, beautifully illustrat 
with engravings and fac similes of ancient, manuscripts; rec- 
ommended by the leading clergymen of all denominations. 
Experienced Agents = of it as selling with great rapidity. 
There is no work published that can in the least degree com- 
ae with it,both for the scholar and the common reader. 
cachers, clergymen, ladies and others wanted to introduce 
this book into every family in the land as a companion to the 
Bible. For circular, &o., address or apply to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING to. Hartférd Ct. 
HAWKES & CO, General Agents, 31 Washingto 
Boston, 3mos Ju 


D®: WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 
Peopie’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove to be 
all that is claimed for it, then d . This dicine is 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Com- 
plaint, that main, wheel of so many diseases; and warrap*.d 
al ” re te ov ar a iia Ture. ~~ -— 
and Skin, indigestion, Wealaches, Dizziness, Plies, Fever and 
Ague, and all kindred complaints. 
KELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
Throat Diskeeper, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 
Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Loweil, Mass., 
and for sale by Gko. C. Goopwin & Co., and M, S. Burk & 
Co., Bos*on. ly Sept 3 


Schools. 
AGEE, 5 Cornhill, Bostog. 
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just PUBLISHED: A NEW CHURCH SING- 
ING BOOK. 
“THE CHURCH BELL.” 
BY W. 0. & H. S, PERKINS. 





This is universally acknowledged to be superior to any other 
book in the market for the use of 
CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, SCHOOL AND SOCIAL CIRCLE. 
Part 1—A complete course of Musical Notation, together 
with a large number of Practical Exercises and easy Glees, 
adapted for School Practice. 
Pant 2—Fine coilecticn of Glees and Four-part Songs. 
Part 3—Large variety of [ymn Tunes, 
PART 4—Anthems and Chants. 
Part £—Congregational Tunes. 
Making the must complete Collection of Choir Music to be 
found in one volume. ry 





Price $12 PER DOZEN. 


G. D. RUSSELL & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
126 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Sample copies sent to any address on receipt of one dollar, 
Postage paid. ‘teow July 3 





MERICAN LIFE DROPS Are warranted to be 
the best PAIN KILLER in the whole world, 


Use or as cases following 
internally externally, require, directions, 
and they will cure beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
Cholera, Coughs, Bheumetiom, 

Cholera-Morbus, Colds, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Croup, Sprains, 
Dipheherta Sra to cramps, 
Jiphtheria Bronchitis 8, 
Headache, $ Cholie, ? and Wounds, 


They will work wonders with all your aches aud pains. 
Sold = all Druggists and Country Stores. 
April 17 ly 





P. 
TEARNS *8 GLYCERINE SOA 
STEARNS & 82. would announce to their — 2. 
tomers and the public generally that they are now 4 
turing their Genuine Glycerine Soup, and have made an & 12 
ments with Messrs. PAGE, KIDDER & CO., mare i New 
Blaekstone Street, Boston, to supply the trade o July 10 
England States. , 





will prove a strong bulwark agplon the prevailing 
= and errors which beset this Wesleyan Doctrine o 
Shristian Perfection. We have made arrangements to 
promptly meet the wide demand which will certainly be made 
for this new work. 
12mo., paper covers. Price 60 ¢ents, Sent post paid on re- 
ccipt of price. 
Published by FOSTER & PALMER, JR., 14 Bible House, 
New York, 3t July 18 
OLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS of the Choice 
FRUITS AND SPICES 
are creating quite a sensation among Lovers of Choice 





Flavors 
= For their delicious Flavors, strict Purity, and une 
rivaled Strength, COLTON’s PURE VANILLA FLAVOR is sought 
by many who appreciate that RICH FLAVOR in its PUKITY, 
(very unlike the many vanilla extracts in market). 

References in 1865 and 1866—introduced in 1360 ;—Governors 
from each of the New England States; Professors, Literary 
and Business men, known all over the United States; Lead- 
ing Hotel Proprietors, and dealers who seek the best. See 
— = aeeronee, 

tALERS TREBLE THEIR SALES WITH THEM, 
Prepared by J. W. COLTON, Chemist, proprietor of 
COLTON’S TOILET ARTICLE, NO. 3, 
To Heal and Beautify the Skin, 
COLTON’S DELIGHTFUL PERFUME, 


Extract of Choice Flowers, 





WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

M. 8. Burr & Co., and Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; W. 
H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 & 172 William St., New York; How- 
ard, Sanger & Co., 105 & 107 Chambersgt."22 t, New York, 

Nov 28 eowly 


GENTS WANTED for the Stand 
A History of the Bible. yt is cheaper con Wa ~~ 
the wants of the people than any other work on the su ject. 
Send for circulars, with terme, and a full description of the 
work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, at July 18 


WANTED—Agents in eve 
sell “ Chase’s Improved Dol: 

ive Katienal Bank Detector,” 

#100 per month made clear, 
on receipt of $1. Call 
ington Street, Boston, 








Town and County to 

r Microscope” and “ De- 

just out. Over 20,000 sold, 

Sample, with book, sent by mail 

on or address O. N, CHASE, 81 Wash- 
4t July 18 


AMP MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
C Go and return daily. The Steamers of the N. fa 
yard and N. Steamboat Co. will leave New Bedford daily, at 
2 o’clock P. M., until Tuesday, Ang. 13th; on and after that 
day until Wednesday, Aug. 21st, will leave New Bedford daily 
at Sand 11A.M.and2 P.M, Returning leave Camp Meetin: 
bee ann Soe, ae to siet, hed 6.30, 10.30 A. M. and 5 P. Me 
sengers from Boston ro . 
ing’ Finny een, vidence, &c, will take the morn 
are from Boston to Camp Meetin, ; . 
ton, $1.75; Providence, $2.25; New haford ere peeves 
July 18 bt ANDREW G. PIERCE, Agent. 
AMP MEETING TENTS TO LE 
SALE, ALL Sizes, Charges moderate. p® co 


THOS, D, HOYT, JR., at Hol ic . 
cial Whark ’ ’ 7 way & Hallett’s, 1i sonae 


SE RENNE’S PAIN KILLING MA e 
U “It works likea charm.” It is = P-wave Bog i 
to use, and cures 











pain as certainly as water quenches fire! 
The people say it is the very best thing to PA. -. Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Bruises Burns, Sprains, 


Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Colds in the Head and all similar 
complaints, they ever tried; and the demand for it is increas- 
ing all over the “yy © ™ it, reader. Call on the merchant 
where you trade, and he will furnish it to you at the manusag 
turer’s lowest prices. Sold by Dru ists, Merchants 
Goocere., Gedere addressed WM. KENNE, Sole Proprishy 
ry » Mass. Sold wholesale EO. C. D 
CO., and M. 8. BURR & CO., Bost + abate 
pryo AND SINGING FOR TEAC 
Mus. PAiGe is very successfal in fitting T 
ano-Forte and Singing by her new method. Ti 
from three to six months. Pupils can fit by co: 
after remaining with Mrs. P. one week. Refe 
application. No one is authorized te teach th¥qyentor and 
cept by permission of Mrs. Paige, Who is tha, s 
sole proprietor. Address MRS, J, B, PAIGE, ‘py TSON oY 
May 


+ Boston. 











ton Street, Rooms 9 and 4, orcare of OLIV 
Washington Street. 3mos nan 
[HE NORTH AMERICAN INSUBAR 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
niti@~e:_'—_ 

and cash assets ex n 

e 0,000, Fire, 07 Merchandize, 
continue to insure against Hazards by Busatings, for one OF 


Furniture and other property ; also 0B 
five years, not exceeding $20,00 —_— 
e, Boston. 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 ha state aiaee 
DIRECTORS. 
Sohn defies, Jr Jacob Slester 
Hig: EB. } Ebenezer Atkins, Ed Wigglesworth, 
Sampson Reed, Ezra C. ee Saml. E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President, 
InvinG MorskE, Secretary. ly Feb 21 
TRUMATIC SALTS FOR BATHING. 
PEPSIA CURED, 
RHEUMATISM CURED 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE CURED, 
SCROFULA CURED 
BY TREATMENT WITH MINERAL WATERS. 
Do away with all your various and often pernicious drugs 
and quack Medicines, and use afew baths prepared with 
“STRUMATIC SALTS.” 


These SALTS are made from the concentrated Liquors of 
the Mineral Well of the Penn’a. Salt Manuf g. Co.,in Pitts- 
burgh, and_are packed in air-tight boxes. One always suffi 
cient for a bath. Directions are attached. 

Internally use ‘“ Strumatic Mineral Waters.” In bottles ot 
one and a half pints. One sufficient fora day’s use. 
MERRILL BROS., 215 State Street, Boston, Wholesale 

ents. 
= sale by all respectable Druggists. 


Silas Pierce, 





DYS- 


eoply Aug 22 


 ZION'S. HERALD. © 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Boston WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and eare of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other Methodist 
papers, the Herald has never reccived any support from the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
own patronage, 


1. The HERALD AXD JOURNAL fs published weekly, at 
$2.59 per year, invariably in advance, 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 

3. All communications desig 
addressed to the Editor, and 
addressed to the Agent, 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 


ar We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Ofice to which 
papers are to be sent, in such manner that there can be no 
misunderstanding. 
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